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Christianity 1 the Far 


os 


THE HEART OF CHINA. II. 


AFTER the summary account of man’s creation and redemp?! 
tion which forms the first part of the Si-ngan-fou inscription, 
the Chinese text proceeds to sketch the most salient features 

of Christian worship as introduced by the missionaries of that 

remote age. The monument, it will be remembered, was 

erected in the year 781, in other words, it is a century older 

than the time when King Alfred the Great ruled over Eng- 

land. We continue our translation from the point at which 

we interrupted it in our last number: 


According to the law (of the Christians), Baptism by water! 
and the spirit cleanses the soul from the vain pomps of the world 
and bestows upon it a spotless purity. The sign of the cross 
which they prize as a seal? speaks of the four. quarters of the 
world which are embraced conjointly (in a common charity). 
The wood that is struck’_reverberates with the message of their 
mercy and benevolence. Their worshipping towards the East‘ 
is typical of an eager advance in the direction of life and glory. 
They let their beards grow to show that they have work to do 


1 Father Havret considers that some form of ritual ablution was known to 
Chinese Buddhism before the time of thisinscription. Whether this itself may 
not have been due to a still earlier infiltration of Christianity is an open 
question, 

2 This echoes the language already familiar in the sub-apostolicage. The 
idea of the sign of the cross (whether made in Baptism or Confirmation) setting 
a seal (yin) upon the forehead recurs constantly in the Fathers (cf. Apoc. vii. 3 
and the Abercius inscription). 

3 In Oriental monasteries, even to the present time, the beating of a wooden 
tablet constantly takes the place of a bell. The instrument is called ofyavrpov 
or 7d fepov EbAov. Neale (Hist. of Eastern Church, Introd. p. 217) describes it as a 
piece of timber often as much as 12 feet long and a foot anda half wide. The 
practice was also known in the West. 

4 This usage is again frequently alluded to in early Christian documents. 
Cf. for example, the Apostolic Constitutions, Bk. II. § 7, ch, 57. Cf. Tertullian, 


- 


Apol. c. xvi., Clemens Alex. Stromata, vii. 7. 
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outside themselves.1 They shave the crown of their heads be- 
cause they are destitute of inward passions. They maintain no 
establishments of slaves or prisoners, for they set noble and 
mean upon an equafity; neither do they amass riches but rather 
spend themselves and give to one another. Purification of the 
heart is secured by fasting and retirement; wisdom is firmly 
established by silence and constant vigils.2 Seven hours they 
keep of ritual worship* and thereby great succour is afforded 
to the living and the dead.* On the seventh day they offer sacri- 
fice, when their hearts are cleansed and recover their purity.® 

This true and unchangeable law of theirs is full of mystery 
and therefore difficult to define, but its merits shine so brightly 
in practice that we are constrained to style it the “ Illustrious ”’ 
religion.6 Without adepts this doctrine cannot be propagated, 
and no adept without doctrine will gain renown. When doctrine 
and adepts are bound together like the two halves of an indenture, 
then the world is rendered glorious and enlightened. 


This last paragraph seems intended to round off and sum 
up the account of Christian teaching and practice which has 
hitherto formed the substance of the inscription. The writer 
urges the point that in the religion of the West principles 
and performance are held to be equally important. No 
doubt this was not so conspicuously the case with many of 
the creeds which then competed for favour in the Chinese 
Empire. Some religious teachers attached special import- 
ance to right principles, others to good works. The strength 
of Christianity lay, so the writer seemed to think, in its as- 


1 The oriental cult of the beard as a sign of virility and independence was 
no doubt at the bottom of this. The Nestorian monks wished to imply that 
in spite of their religious profession they felt they had a man's duty to perform 
in the world. 

? Though many of the translations speak of ‘‘ watchfulness,” there seems 
very probably to be a reference here to some form of nocturnal psalmody. This 
is suggested by the mention of seven hours of prayer which immediately follow. 

3 These seven hours of prayer are still observed in the Divine Office of the 
Western Church, (1) Matins and Lauds, (2) Prime, (3) Terce, (4) Sext, (5) None, 
(6) Vespers, (7) Compline. 

* Chinese construction seems to be so loose that, in the absence of punctua- 
tion, one feels tempted to connect the clause speaking of seven hours of prayer 
with the reference to vigils which precedes, and that respecting the benefit 
afforded to the living and dead with the mention of the Sunday sacrifice which 
follows, but apparently none of the approved translations authorize this. 

® This is commonly taken by Catholic interpreters as a reference to the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

6 The combination ‘Illustrious Religion" (King Kiao) was the accepted 
designation for Christianity, and in most other places in the inscription when the 
word ‘‘ Illustrious” (King) is used it means simply Christian. 
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sumption that the two could not be sundered. Dogma was 
of no account without the “ adept,” or practising ascetic, who 
professed it, and the adept could accomplish little without 
some doctrinal code. In the following and longer portion of 
the text an account is given of the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith into China and of its history during the century 
and a half of its existence there: 


At the epoch when the accomplished Emperor T'ai-tsong 
(A.D. 627—649) commenced his glorious reign, governing his 
people successfully and wisely, there was in the Kingdom of Ta- 
Ts‘in a man of pre-eminent virtue called Olopen,! who, drawing 
an augury from the azure clouds? brought hither his holy books 
and hearkening to the musical note of the breeze, was not dis- 
mayed by the perils of a distant journey. In the ninth year of 
the period Tcheng-koan (A.D. 635), he arrived at Tch‘ang- 
ngan. The Emperor deputed his minister, Duke Fang Hiuen- 
ling, to attend with an escort at the western suburbs, in order 
to welcome the visitor and to conduct him into the city. The 
scriptures were translated in the library of the palace, the religion 
was examined in the private apartments, and thereupon its sublime 
principles and truth being fully recognized, a special edict was 
issued permitting it to be preached and disseminated abroad. 
The decree, dated the twelfth year of the Tcheng-koan period 
(A.D. 638), in the autumn in the seventh month, was to the 
following effect: 

“True religion has no invariable name. Holy men follow 
no invariable system. Religious creeds are called into existence 
by local conditions, with the object of benefiting the community at 
large. 

“ The highly virtuous Olopen of the kingdom of Ta-Ts‘in® has 

1 Father Havret inclines to the view, adopted by Yule, Cheikho, Chavannes 
and others, that the name Olopen simply represents the Syriac Raban, master, 
or perhaps Rabono, teacher. See Havret, Quelques Notes, p. 26. 

* Father Havret has elucidated this difficult passage in his paper presented 
to the Orientalist Congress at Paris in 1897. He shows, by a quotation from 
a pre-Christian writer, Tong-fang cho, that the musical note of the azure clouds 
and the harmony of the east wind were in western lands taken as auguries of 
the existence of a prosperous and enlightened ruler in the East. Consequently 
he says we must recognize here not any allusion to meteorological phenomena 
which attended the journey of Olopen, but only a compliment to the Emperor 
T‘ai-tsong, whose renown drew the Christian missionaries to China, 

3 The original decree seems not to have used the phrase ‘‘ the Kingdom of 
Ta Ts‘in,” but to have stated that Olopen was a monk of Po-se, i.¢., Persia. 
Ta Ts‘in seems originally to have meant Syria or some Western country, and 
then to have been used in a more extended sense of the religion itself. In much 
the same way ‘‘ Rome" may sometimes stand for the city on the Tiber, some- 
times for the Empire of the West, and sometimes for the religion of the Papacy. 
The identification of Ta Ts‘in with Syria seems strengthened by the use of the 
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brought his sacred books and images from afar to present them 
to us at our chief capital. Enquiry being made into the 
spirit of his religion, it proves to be mysterious, admirable and 
unaggressive. By its fundamental principle it aims at promoting 
the moral! perfection of mankind. In language, it is not verbose. 
It directs its appeal to the reason, so far even as to dispense with 
baits and artifices. It is beneficial to all creatures and ad- 
vantageous to man. We deem it right that it should be diffused 
throughout our Empire.” 


We may interrupt our translation again here to point out 
that the text of this decree of the Emperor T‘ai-Tsong has 
now been discovered embedded in a Chinese historical work, 
the T‘ang-hoei-yao, which was compiled as far back as the 
year 961 by the learned Wang P‘ou at the command of the 
reigning Emperor. From the translation of the Archiman- 
drite Palladius, which is reproduced below in a footnote,' it 
will be seen that the text in the T‘ang-hoei-yao and that in the 
Si-ngan-fou monument do not entirely agree, though many 
of the apparent differences are mere questions of translation, 
but the most conspicuous divergence, already referred to in 
a footnote, finds a very remarkable explanation in another 
decree similarly embedded in the T‘ang-hoei-yao. If, on the 
monument, Olopen is called a denizen of the kingdom of Ta- 
Ts‘in and in the history a monk of Persia (Po-se), we find 
that in 745 another imperial edict had ordained that the 
religious houses, formerly designated /o-se-se (Persian 
monasteries), should in future be designated 7a-7s‘in-se.* It 


word Fu-lin as asynonym. Now Fu-lin, probably then pronounced something 
like But-lim, strongly points, as Dr. Hirth has shown (China and the Roman 
Orient, 289, 290), to Bethlehem 

1 “Monastery of Ta-Ts‘in. In the rath year of Tcheng-koan in the 7th 
month the following imperial edict was promulgated. ‘Religion has not an 
invariable name; saints are not of constant form ; they establish doctrines in 
accordance with the countries and mysteriously save living beings. The monk 
Olopen from Po-se, has come from afar with the Scriptures and the doctrine, in 
order to present them at our capital. On examining the spirit of this doctrine we 
find it excellent and separate from the world, and acknowledge that it is quicken- 
ing for mankind and indispensable. This religion succours living beings, is 
beneficial to the human race, and is (therefore) worthy of being spread over the 
Celestial Empire. We decree a monastery to be built by the appropriate Board 
in the quarter of I-ning-fang and twenty-one priests to be appointed there.’ 
Palladius in The Chinese Recorder, vol. vi. (1875), p. 147. 

2 The text of this decree runs: ‘‘ The religion of the sacred books of Persia, 
propagated from Syria, has now for a long period been diffused in the Middle 
Kingdom. When its preachers first built their temples they consequently gave 
them the name of Persian. Now, in order that their true origin may be recog- 
nized, let the Po-se-se temples of the two capitals be called in future Ta-Ts‘in-se 
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is plain that the author of the inscription had simply con- 
formed to this ordinance in quoting the earlier decree of 638. 
But let us again resume our translation: 


Forthwith in the ward of the Capital called I-ning-fang 
(Righteousness and \Repose), the proper officérs built a Ta-Ts‘in 
monastery to accommodate twenty-one religious inmates.1 See- 
ing that the power of the venerable Tcheou dynasty had waned, 
and that the azure car also had mounted to the west? the breath 
of the “ Illustrious ” (Religion) blew eastwards to fan the great 
T‘ang family whose law was now resplendent. So orders were 
given that the authorities should have a true likeness of the Em- 
peror taken, and that it should be affixed to the wall of the church. 
The majestic aspect of the countenance of the Son of Heaven 
gloriously irradiated the “ Illustrious” (é.e., Christian) portals. 
The sacred lineaments emitted an influence of good augury and 
shed a perpetual splendour over the precincts of the (true) law. 

According to the Si-yd#-f'ou-ichi (the Illustrated Record of 
the Western Nations) and the histories of the Han and Wei 
dynasties, the kingdom of Ta-Ts‘in begins in the south at the 
Coral Sea and extends northwards to the “ Hills of Precious 
Stones.” On the west it looks to the ‘‘ Region of the Immortals,” 
and the “ Flowery Groves,” on the east it is co-terminous with the 


“ long winds ” and the “ weak (tideless?) water.’ This country 
produces fire-proof cloth,‘ the soul-restoring incense, the moon- 
shine pearl and the jewel that glows in the night. As for their 


way of life robberies and theft are unknown, and the people 
enjoy happiness and peace. Only the “ Illustrious” religion is 
practised, only the virtuous are raised to sovereign power. This 
land is of vast extent and its literature is brilliant and copious.°® 


temples, and let the same rule be observed for other establishments in the 
different prefectures.” (See Havret, Stéle de Si-ngan-fou, ii. 255.) 

1 There is some question whether this sentence should not rather be trans- 
lated as belonging to the text of the Imperial edict. The exact site of this 
erection has been determined by Father Havret with the aid of ancient plans of 
the city as reproduced in his work, La Stéle chrétienne, ii. pp. 116 and 256, seq. 

The ‘venerable Tcheou dynasty”’ is probably in the writer's mind 
identified with the teaching of Confucius, while the ‘‘azure car” represents 
Lao-tze, the founder of Taoism. 

’ Dr. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, p. 291, thinks that this ‘‘weak 
water "’ may be the Euphrates, the idea being that it was not “ strong "’ enough to 
bear heavy ships and could only be crossed in light boats of skins. He is also 
inclined to identify the coral sea with the Red Sea; ibid. p. 246. 

+ Perhaps better ‘the cloth that must be washed with fire,” i.¢., a fabric 
made of asbestos. Even in the West in Charlemagne’s time, a napkin made of 
asbestos which was cleaned by being thrown into the fire was a great curiosity. 

5 This encomium of the land of Ta Ts‘in must be regarded as rather of the 
nature of a digression, but the writer probably thought that it could best be 
introduced here, after the account given of the introduction of the new religion, 
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The next mighty Emperor, Kao-Tsong, with dutiful rever- 
ence continued the tradition of his ancestor. A munificent patron 
of truth, he caused “ Illustrious ” churches to be set up in every, 
province. He maintained Olopen in the favour he previously 
enjoyed and gave him an official rank in the kingdom as High 
Protector of the (Christian) law. The religion spread through 
the ten provinces, and meanwhile, the empire grew rich and 
prospered exceedingly. Churches were multiplied in a hundred 
cities and the great families of the state enjoyed happiness and 
renown 

In the period Chen-li (A.D. 698—699), the followers of 
Buddha growing bold, raised their voices [against Christianity] 
in Eastern Tcheou, and in the end of the period Sien-t‘ien 
(A.D. 713), some pamphleteers of base condition cast ridicule 
and contempt upon it in Western Hao. On the other hand the 
chief priest Lo-han and the highly virtuous Ki-lie, both men of 
high station from the regions of the West,1 eminent priests who 
had left behind all worldly interests, worked together to pre- 
serve the mystical web (of Christ) and restored in common the 
broken meshes. 

The most righteous Emperor Hiuen-Tsong commanded Ning- 
kouo and others, five princes in all, to visit personally the temple 
of Felicity [the Christian church] and to build up and restore 
the sanctuary. Thus the roof-tree of the law, deflected for a 
while, was straightened again, and the sacred stones momentarily 
torn from their setting were replaced. 

In the beginning of the period T‘ien-pao (742—755), orders 
were given that the great general Kao Li-che should set up again 
the five portraits of the Emperors in the interior of the monastery. 
A present was made of a hundred rolls of silk and all due honour 
was paid to these symbols of imperial providence. Although 
the dragon’s beard be far off, the bow and the sword can be 
touched with the hand. Their foreheads [literally, the horns 
of the sun] radiate light and their august countenances seem 
close beside us.? 

In the third year (of this period, i.e. 744), a certain priest 
named Ki-ho in the kingdom of Ta-Ts‘in (probably Syria) de- 
This portion of the inscription has been translated and commented upon by 
Dr. F. Hirth in his China and the Roman Orient, pp. 61, &c. It seems difficult to 
identify the boundaries here specified, but we can hardly doubt that for the 
writer Ta-Ts‘in meant the countries of Syria and Persia. 

1 Literally the ‘‘ golden " or metal regions. According to the Chinese con- 
ception of five elements, the element metal corresponded to the West. See 
Chavannes in Fournal Asiatique, 1897, i. p. 53. 

2 The translators seem agreed that this passage is meant to emphasize the 
graphic realism of these portraits of the dead Emperors. The “ dragon's 
beard "’ seems to be used (probably through an allusion to some Chinese 
apologue) for the Emperor himself. 
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riving an augury from the stars, was drawn onward in search 
of a great reformer and fixing his eyes upon the sun (the Em- 
peror) he came to pay his homage. An imperial proclamation 
was issued that the priest Lo-han, the priest Pou-luen and others, 
seven in all, with the eminently virtuous Ki-ho, should perform 
their religious services in the Hing-king palace (the palace of 
thriving Felicity). Furthermore, the Emperor composed a wall- 
inscription for the church in which the august dragon-writing re- 
vealed itself. The priceless and many-hued gems of his wis- 
dom scintillated with all the splendour of the rosy clouds of 
dawn. His Sapiency, spread in written characters over the wall- 
surface, was blinding as the rays of the blazing sun. The favour 
of his indulgence towered high aloft like the mountains of the 
South. The profusion of his munificence rivalled in depth the 
ocean of the East. “A religious system,” he said, “ is nothing 
unless it be operative in deed. That which it effects should 
be duly commemorated. The adept, before all else, is strenu- 
ous, and it is right that public attention should be drawn to his 
good works.” 

The Emperor Sou-Tsong (756—762), cultured and glorious, 
restored once more the monasteries of the Illustrious Religion 
in Ling-ou and four other districts. To this cause he lent his 
aid with the utmost benevolence, while great prosperity was given 
back (to the Empire) and the royal line was built up still more 
firmly than before. 

The Emperor Tai-Tsong (763—779) was both accomplished 
and warlike. By his succession to the throne the sacred in- 
heritance was enlarged, and he governed without effort. Each 
year, on his birthday! he gave celestial incense for religious 
celebrations to honour his rule, and he sent provisions from his 
own table to show his favour to the community of the I]lustrious 
Religion. As Heaven was prodigal of its bounties to him, he 
also was able to extend his munificence. As he was a sage 
who identified himself with true religious principles, so it was 
his to order all things rightly and successfully. 

In this period of Kien-Tchung( 780-783),our present sapient, 
holy, highly cultured and warlike Emperor has so arranged the 
eight departments of Government as to degrade the undeserv- 
ing and to promote the good. He has opened up the nine 
categories that he may thereby give new effect to the illustrious 
decrees. In the work of renovation he has shown his intuition 
of the innermost principles of things, while his prayers are free 
from any sense of shame. 

That he is consistent, high in station, yet humble and un- 
affected, calm and noble, far-reaching in his bounty and merciful 


1 It seems, however, not unlikely that this may refer not to the Emperor's 
birthday but to the Nativity of our Lord, i.e¢., Christmas day. 
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in his dealings, lending readily to provide for the multitude of 
the living—all this is part of the great rule of life imposed by 
our religion, a gradual development due to its alluring charm. 

If the winds and the rains come in their due season, if the 
land is at peace, if men are docile and life is free from care, 
if the living prosper and the dead are content, if conduct echoes 
conscience and outward expression corresponds with inward feel- 
ing—all this is due to the merit and power and high endeavour 
of our “ Illustrious Religion.” 

We have now a great benefactor in the Priest I-se,! stipen- 
diary of the gown of purple and gold, titular officer of: Cho- 
fang, associated deputy Commissioner, superintendent of the Ex- 
amination Hall, decorated with the violet 2ia-cha. He is a man 
of gentle nature, fond of conferring favours, scrupulously 
putting into practice the law that he has learnt. From the dis- 
tant city of Rajagriha he came to the Middle Kingdom. His 
science surpassed that of the three dynasties,? and he was per- 
fect in the arts. At first he performed an assigned duty, at 
court; afterwards his name was inscribed on the register of 
the royal pavilion. When the Duke Kouo Tse-i, Secretary of 
State and Prince of Fen-yang, was first appointed to direct the 
military operations in Cho-fang (the Northern Regions), the Em- 
peror Sou-Tsong made him (I-se) his aide-de-camp upon this 
expedition. Although he enjoyed the Duke’s confidence so far 
even as to be admitted to share his tent, he assumed no special 
distinction upon the march. For his master he was claws and 
teeth, and he was eyes and ears to the army, but the emoluments 
and wealth conferred upon him he distributed in alms, accumulat- 
ing no treasure for himself. He made offerings |? to the Chris- 
tian cause]? of the faience bestowed upon him by the Emperor. 
He spread out for devotional uses his gold embroidered carpets. 
At one time he restored churches that had fallen into decay, at 
another he added to the number of the temples of the (Christian) 
law. He built up and adorned their facades and porticoes until 
they were glorious to behold as the pheasants in their flight. 
Carrying out further the law of the Illustrious Religion he be- 
stowed his riches in deeds of benevolence. Every year he 


1 Not much favour seems to be shown to the suggestion (Bridgman) that this 
priest was a Christian named Isaac, a native of Syria. We are told that he 
came from Wang-chih, which literally means royal residence, but as this is 
the translation of the name of the famous Buddhist city, Rajagriha, it seems 
probable that I-se must originally have been of that religion. Whether he is 
termed priest in virtue of his former character or whether he had received 
Christian ordination, is not clear. 

2 The three dynasties are the Hia, the Chang and the Tcheou, which were 
held to have been periods of exceptional brilliancy in Chinese annals. 

3 Dr. Legge and Dr. Wylie both seem to accept the interpretation that these 
offerings were made to the Christian communities. 
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gathered together the priests and novices of all the monasteries, 
and while he entertained them with reverent service and generous 
offerings for fifty days, they exercised themselves in piety. To 
the hungry who applied to him he geve food, the shivering from 
cold he provided with clothes. If any were sick he healed and 
succoured them, if any died he buried them and laid them to 
rest. Amongst the Buddhists (7a-so), however exalted their 
renunciation, no man so perfect was ever known. He, before 
all others is seen to be the ideal professor of white-robed * I]lus- 
trious " [religion]. 

That these glorious works may the more widely be proclaimed 
we have wished to inscribe them upon this monument of stone in 
the composition which follows. 


Then we are introduced to the poem which, as the general 
title of the inscription shows, is looked upon as the more im- 
portant element in the monument taken as a whole. Accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas it was an “‘ eu/ogium with dissertation 
annexed,’! and the fact that the eulogium (Somg) is not a 
quarter of the length of the dissertation (Siw), and that it 
merely consists in an abstract in verse of what has previously 
been stated more amply in prose, does not detract from its 
relative consequence. We have to realize that the poem is pre- 
sented as a literary effort, rigorously conforming to certain 
complicated requirements. This portion of the inscription 
has been rendered into a simple form of English verse by 
Professor James Legge, but though he has shown great skill 
in keeping close to the original in spite of the trammels of 
metre, the success of the experiment is not such as to encour- 
age imitation. We do not accordingly propose to translate 
the poem ourselves here. As stated above, the Eulogium con- 
tains not a single idea or fact that has not previously appeared 
in the prose part of the inscription. It is just a literary 
tour de force which can have little value or interest for any- 
one but a student of Chinese. All its point is necessarily 
lost in a translation, and we may be content with reproducing 
a few stanzas of Dr. Legge’s rendering as specimens of the 
rest. Here, for example, are the first verses, summarizing the 
beginning of the inscription: 

He the true Lord, Himself uncaused, 
Profound and still, is aye the same; 


The universe His handiwork, 
Earth rose and heaven received its frame. 


1 See above, p. 392. 
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The portion dealing with Christian observances is not in 
any way represented in the Eulogium, but the fourth stanza, 
which is concerned with the first coming of Christianity to 
China, is worthy of note. We venture here to modify Dr. 
Legge’s translation a little in deference to the interpretation 
of Father Havret: 













“ Illustrious ” Truth them came to T‘ang 
Its Scriptures spoke in T‘ang’s own tongue. 
Cloisters were built. The bark which rows 

To save both quick and dead, forth sprung 

On eager quest. All blessings straight befell, 
The myriad realms rejoiced and prospered well. 










It may be remembered that in the earlier part of the in- 
scription a curious reference is found to our Saviour as “ the 
rower who brought to land the bark of mercy.’ Certain 
indications seem to suggest that this phraseology may possibly 
be due to Manichzan infiltrations. In any case it is certain 
that in a Manichzan treatise recently recovered through 
Chinese sources, we read how 












Tsing-fong (pure wind) constructed two luminous barks 
which he set to sail upon the sea, of life and death, in order to 
transport all virtuous men to the other side and there to estab- 
lish them in their primitive world, in order that their luminous 
nature might attain its ultimate state of peace and happiness.° 














But whether the Manichzan document can fairly be ap- 
pealed to as a parallel or not, this,second reference to the 
possibility of helping both living and dead is interesting on 
its own account. The final stanzas are remarkable for a 
fresh allusion to the dogma of the Trinity and for the em- 
phasis thus indirectly laid upon its impertant and mysterious 
nature: 













How vast the system of our faith! 
Its answers come how secretly ! 
’Tis hard for us to form a name 
To indicate our Trinity. 


1 i.e,, came to China under the T‘ang dynasty. 
2 See above, p. 394 

3 See Chavannes and Pelliot, ‘‘ Un Traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine,” in 
the Fournal Asiatique, 1911, ii. pp. 532, §33. The Arab writer Mas‘idi, about the 
year 943, speaking with admiration of Uigur populations between Chorasan 
and China, describes them as addicted to the Manichzan religion, and the only 
race under Turkish rule who believe in this creed. (See W. Bang, in the Vienna 


Oriental Fournal, xxiii, (1909) p. 418.) 
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Their Lord can act; His ministers 

Can but relate. This’stone we raise, 
Our monument we rear thus vast, 

And greatly blessed, we bless and praise. 


After this, with the exception of the brief Syriac annota- 
tions, already sufficiently described in the former part of this 
article, there remains nothing but the following dating 
clauses: 


Erected in the second year of the period Kien-Tchong of 
the great T‘ang dynasty, the year star being Tso-ngo, on the 
seventh day of the first month, being Sunday.' 

The present chief of our law being the priest Ning-Chou, 
charged with the care of the “ Illustrious ” communities of the 
East. 

Written out by Liu Si‘eou-yen, Secretary of State, formerly 
discharging ‘the duties of military superintendent in Tai- 
tcheou. 


Taking the inscription as a whole, it seems fair to say 
that in all the portions which, as directly throwing light upon 
Christian doctrine or practice, are of exceptional interest, 
there is, practically speaking, no ambiguity. The best-accre- 
dited seventeenth century translators are in substantial agree- 
ment with both Protestant and Catholic missionaries, and 
with the most distinguished sinologists of the present day. 
None the less, the extraordinary vagueness and looseness of 
construction of the Chinese language, renders its ancient docu- 
ments susceptible of a most alarming variety of interpreta- 
tions, wherever the key idea of the passage is but dimly appre- 
hended, and the difference of opinion among scholars, 
especially regarding some passages in the historical portion 
of the inscription, is at first sight calculated to shake the con- 
fidence of the undiscerning reader. It may be interesting 
to take an illustration from the account given of the reign of 
Hiuen-Tsong, already translated above.2 Dr. Wylie, for 
example, renders: 


Thereupon the Emperor composed mottoes for the sides of 
the church, and the tablets were graced with the royal inscrip- 


1 Father Havret seems to hesitate about this identification, and simply 
speaks of the great day, Yao-chen-wen. But Archimandrite Palladius (Chinese 
Recorder, vi. p. 147) urges with apparent reason that this word Yao-chen-wen is 
evidently intended to render the Persian Yek-Shambda, 1.e. the first day of the 
week, consecrated to the sun. 

* See p. 455 
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tions; the accumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their 
sparkling brightness vied with the ruby clouds; the transcripts 
of intelligence suspended in the void shot forth their rays as 
reflected by the sun, the beautiful gifts exceeded the height of 
the southern hills, the bedewing favours were deep as the eastern 
sea. Nothing is beyond the range of the right principle and 
what is permissible may be identified; nothing! is beyond the 
power of the holy man, and that which is practicable may be 
related.1 

The same Chinese characters are translated by Dr. Legge 
as follows: 

On this the celestial inscriptions appeared on the walis of the 
monastery. and its lofty front bore the dragon-writing. The 
precious lines were like the shining feathers of the king-fisher, 
and splendid as the ruby hues of the clouds about the sun. The 
tablets of wisdom filled each empty space and their radiance 
rose up as if to provoke the sun. The gifts of favour were 
immense as the vast height of the southern hill, and the flood of 
rich benevolence like the depth of the eastern sea. 

There is nothing which the right principle cannot effect, and 
whatever it effects can be named. There is nothing which a 
sage (sovereign) cannot do, and whatever he does can be related.? 


It would only be tedious to illustrate this diversity by 
other lengthy quotations, but we cannot resist adding one fur- 
ther version of the sententious maxims which conclude this 
passage. It is that published in 1844, by Dr. E. C. Bridg- 
man, another eminent sinologist. His rendering runs thus: 

The righteous do only what is right and that which is fit 
to be named. The holy ones can do all things, and that which 
they do is fit to be commemorated.’ 


This is no doubt one of the passages which Dr. Bridgman 
had in mind when he went on to say in the same article that 
although he had constantly consulted native Chinese scholars, 
there were many matters in which no unanimity could be 
arrived at, and in which he (the translator) was satisfied 
neither with their explanation nor with his own. And he 
adds: “‘ Probably, were a hundred students of Chinese em- 
ployed, they would each give a different view of the meaning 
in some parts of the document.” 

1 From Wylie’s translation as reprinted by Carus, The Nestorian Monument, 
Chicago (1909), p. 15. 

2 Legge, Christianity in China (Oxford, 1888), p. 19. 

5 The Chinese Repository, 1844, p. 214. The Latin, French and Italian versions 
also vary indefinitely. 
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It remains only to say a word or two about the fate of 
Nestorian Christianity in China during the years which fol- 
lowed) the erection of this monument. Judging from the 
marks; of imperial favour commemorated in several passages 
of the inscription, it would be easy to draw the conclusion 
that more than one of the Emperors named had embraced 
Christianity and made no secret of his change of creed. This 
was certainly the opinion of some of the early commentators 
upon the text, and this also explains the great importance 
which was undoubtedly attached to the discovery by the mis- 
sionaries, who felt that among a conservative people like the 
Chinese, it was of great moment to convince them not only 
that the western religion was not new in itself, but that it was 
not even new to China. None the less, the historical state- 
ments of the monument, though doubtless accurate enough, 
are too much coloured by the language of official compli- 
ment to be used without great caution. It is made abund- 
antlv evident by other historical records that if certain of the 
Emperors of the T‘ang dynasty showed marked favour to 
the Christian missionaries, the same Emperors were even more 
ready to pay honour to the Buddhist clergy and to bestow 
upon them the most ample benefactions. China at this period 
displayed hardly any of that aversion for foreign ideas which 
became so marked a characteristic of the people at a later 
date. Christianity, Manichzism, and even Mohammedanism, 
were welcomed, and they settled down for a time side by 
side with the native Confucianism and Taoist worship. But 
none of these foreign religions were at any time in a position 
to compare, either in the matter of numbers or influence, with 
the cult of Buddha which had been introduced into China in 
the course of the first century after Christ. As the inscrip- 
tion itself insinuates, Buddhism at certain periods, and par- 
ticularly at the close of the seventh century (under the 
Empress Wa, who had been a Buddhist nun) had bitterly 
persecuted the Christian communities. Some time after- 
wards, more than sixty years later than the date of our present 
monument, Buddhism and Christianity were both stricken 
down together by an outburst of national feeling which for 
a time swept all before it. Buddhism was too deeply rooted 
to be extirpated by such a storm. It soon revived, and in 
a short time was in a stronger position than ever. But Nes- 
torian Christianity, so far as the absence of records allows us 
to draw any safe conclusion, seems never to have recovered 
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from the blow. Such traces of Nestorianism as existed in the 
time of Marco Polo were probably due to a new importa- 
tion at a later date. However, the persecuting edict of Wa 
Tsong in 845 A.D., which ordered the Buddhist monasteries 
to be destroyed throughout the Chinese Empire, which bade 
all monks and nuns return to the ways of common life, and 
which confiscated their possessions, also supplies data for 
forming some vague estimate of the position of Christianity. 
The available documents connected with this decree have been 
carefully translated by Professor De Groot.! They show that 
the edict aimed at the destruction of some 44,600 religious 
houses, the total number of whose inmates, male and female, 
amounted to no less than 265,000, while 150,000 slaves were 
set free. Compared with these, the Christians must have been 
a mere handful, for the teachers of foreign religions, both 
those of Ta-Ts‘in as well as of Mu-mu-pi (who were prob- 
ably Manichzans), numbered only 3,000 in all. For them 
this secularizing edict meant practical extinction. Neither, 
be it added, are there wanting indications that the purity of 
their Christian faith had already been somewhat impaired 
by an infiltration, in itself not wholly surprising, of concep- 
tions borrowed from the followers of both Buddha and Mani. 
Even when every allowance is made for the language of 
oriental compliment, the adulatory tone of the inscription in 
all that touches upon the imperial dignity, does not seem to 
augur well for the depth and stability of the religious prin- 
ciple of these Nestorian teachers. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 De Groot, ‘‘ Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China *' among the 
Verhandelingen der K. Akademie van Wetenschappen to Amsterdam, New Series. 
Deel iv. No.1, Amsterdam, 1903, pp. 53-57. 














Gaelic Lreland. 


> 


THERE are two Irelands, though the ordinary visitor, and still 
less the tourist who runs round in motor-car armed with a red 
guide-book, is not likely to know it. This little country is divi- 
ded into two territories, as separate and as different from one 
another as if the ocean rolled between. History tells the 
story of the Pale and the Gael, of the division between Anglo- 
Ireland and Irish-Ireland, of the plantations of Ulster, and of 
the drivings into Connacht. But that is all of the long ago 
past, and it would seem that the different elements had been 
fused together in the melting-pot of time, and that the 
two races had combined their varied characteristics and 
become one whole. This is not so. There is still a Gaelic 
Ireland, though it has shrunk away to the sea-border of north, 
west, and south. On the coast-line, in hearing of the Atlantic 
that perhaps is singing its dirge, clings to the rocky fast- 
nesses, to the mountains, to the moorlands, the remnant of 
what was once a great race. Now the villages, scattered up 
and down this westerm country-side, shelter the descendants 
of many a brave chief, and stories are retold by the hearth- 
stone of a history that has not yet been forgotten. The old 
customs, the old traditions, the old ways of thought, and the 
old tongue are honoured, and thus is preserved against an 
alien opposing force what remains of the ancient Gaelic civili- 
zation. So the Gaedealacht is to-day another Ireland nearly 
as far apart from Anglo-Ireland as that is from England, 
and serving as the last link in a chain that stretches back, 
according to some historians, through nearly four thousand 
years. Those, therefore, who penetrate what has been aptly 
styled “‘ the inner shrine of Irish life,” will find themselves 
in a different world, surrounded by an atmosphere hitherto 
unknown, and where they may come upon many interesting 
things. 

It is strange how often nature imprints her mark upon 
the souls of human beings. As the traveller approaches the 
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line of the Atlantic, whether it be towards the Ulster coast, 
Connachtways, or south towards Munster, the landscape 
changes. There is an immense sweep of sky, there are great 
vistas of country-side, there is a wonderful brilliance of vary- 
ing lights, and there are scents on the soft breeze of an aroma- 
tic freshness that has never yet been distilled into marketable 
perfumes. An impression of permanence, of unchange, of 
life on large elemental lines is here given, and nothing tells of 
rush and petty strife. Nature in the Gaedealacht has not been 
distorted and artificialized, and rules still in her simple and 
powerful way. The people who have sprung there from her 
soil are overshadowed by her influence, and reflect in their 
character much of her own. They are as children still, but 
with the wisdom of the child that sees clearly and under- 
stands far beyond its range of vision, and that trusts its 
mother, even when she seems to treat it hardly. They know 
the laws of nature, and do not infringe them, rather do *hey 
use them for their own ends. Many things they do know 
have been discovered after much labour by scientists and 
noted down. They can tell nothing of science, but they have 
an unerring knowledge, partly as an inheritance, partly 
through personal experience. 

So much has been said and written about the Irish charac- 
ter, and the Irishman has been described so often, that cer- 
tain types have been accepted that are very far from resemb- 
ling the real thing. There is the stage Irishman, a some- 
what uncouth and rollicking gentleman, who makes witty re- 
marks and is always getting into difficulties. Another and a 
more recent conception is that of the dreamy personage who 
lives in a cloud of Celtic mysticism, and has little thought 
of the practical affairs of life. The Irishman is supposed 
to be impulsive, rather illogical, and apt to jump at unfounded 
conclusions, he is not very truthful, he is lazy, he is good- 
natured, he is rather incapable when looking after his own 


affairs, and seldom has an eye to the main chance. This is 
the opinion, that with certain variations has been formed 
of the Irish character. To know it as it really is, to get at 


the bedrock of its nature, it is well to study the Gaelic charac- 
ter, for from it the Anglo-Irish character has sprung, and 
though outside influence has come to change it, much that was 
fundamental still remains. The Irishman of the Gael is sim- 
ple on the surface, yet complex within, merry, witty, 
but with tears often lurking behind the laughter, out- 
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spoken, yet impenetrably reticent, generous and kind be- 
yond ordinary kindness, and capable of undying hate, 
trusting, and sometimes unaccountably suspicious, easily led, 
at times impossible to move, spiritual as a medieval saint. 
Such is the strange compound of the Gael. What wonder 
then that he should be difficult to understand, or that it should 
not be easy to gain his intimacy? At the very outset the first 
steps of acquaintance are apt to mislead. The easy cour- 
tesy, the friendly manner, the readiness to engage in talk, 
all would seem to show that there is no reserve with the 
stranger. It takes a little time to find out that a barrier 
exists, through which only those in thorough sympathy and 
understanding are allowed to pass. The real belief, the 
honoured knowledge is kept hidden, and a ready and witty 
turn of speech, or a show of ignorance, wards off the ques- 
tions that seek to probe too far. This the questioner does 
not detect because it is well done. Politeness is both a tra- 
dition and an innate quality with the Gael. Incivility, or 
even abruptness, is seldom or never met with among the older 
generation, and not very often among the younger. This cour- 
tesy is shown with a quiet and simple dignity of manner that 
makes a visit to the poorest cabin a pleasure. The Irishman 
likes to please, and to say the pleasant thing comes easier to 
him always than to say the unpleasant. This approaches the 
question of truth, a quality that is supposed to be conspicuous 
by its absence among the greater number of Erin's sons and 
daughters. Cardinal Newman is credited with one explana- 
tion for the want of veracity—if indeed there is this want— 
in the Irish mind. An Englishman is asked a question, and he 
sees one straight, plain answer which is the truth, and he says 
it. An Irishman is asked a question, and his imagination 
quickly conjures up on one side eight or nine different solutions 
that are vivid and interesting, and on the other one dull fact. 
Either he is a hero and rejects the alluring replies, stating the 
one that has only the truth to recommend it, or else he suc- 
cumbs to temptation. Can those who only see one answer 
blame him? But truth goes deeper than a cut and dried an- 
swer, and to encase it in mere outward accuracy is treating 
it very badly. To explain a thing as it is seen is no lie, and 
those who see with greater colour than others are speaking 
their own truth. As a matter of fact, the Irish are neither 
more nor less truthful than the people of other nations. The 
Irish Gael is by no means an illogical or impulsive person, 
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though sometimes he is said to be both. The language he 
speaks—which of modern languages is perhaps the most 
grammatical and logical—alone would have the effect of giv- 
ing a logical turn to his mind. Irish cannot be carelessly 
or unthinkingly spoken, the rules are so exact, the idiom so 
founded on reason that a slip of speech may often change 
the whole meaning. Those people brought up in this tongue 
must acquire a certain mental training, even should they get 
no other. Except under the influence of strong and sudden 
passion, the man of the Gael does not act on impulse; even 
in conversation he weighs his words well and seldom gives 
himself away. By nature he is meditative, and looks on every 
side of a question before committing himself, and is ingenious 
in the various aspects he discovers. This capacity for thought 
hinders him in action because he takes long to make up his 
mind, and when the action comes to be done, much thinking 
makes it seem hardly worth while. If he saw but one point 
of view and worked on it, no doubt he would accomplish 
far more. Sometimes the quickness of his thought is apt to 
make him appear illogical, for the slower mind cannot fol- 
low the line of reasoning that leads to his conclusions. What 
are known as Irish Bulls are often the result of this mental 
swiftness. 

The love of learning for its own sake that was charac- 
teristic of the ancient Gael, still is to be found among many 
of his descendants. Old scholars exist here and there. Most 
of them were brought up in the “* Hedge Schools,” that were 
supported by the people themselves, and where the master 
taught chiefly because he loved teaching, and the children 
learned because they liked to learn. These men, off-shoots 
of a bygone culture, have minds stored with the lore of the 
past. They know the old history, the old legends, they have 
by heart numberless poems, traditional prayers, they possess 
a stock of wonderful proverbs, and they sing the songs in the 
Gaelic key. That the interest in this ancient culture remains 
among the people is proved by the way they gather round 
the old scholar. It is interesting to watch a group seated 
in some roomy kitchen, where the turf fire burns warm upon 
the open hearth, and the black, friendly kettle sings merrily 
above it, and the soft breeze comes in through the upper open 
half of the door. The figures are picturesque—the men in 
home-spun frieze of blue and white, with long-sleeved 
shirts of creamy baineen flannel, the women in red petticoats 
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and shawls. All of them intently listen, interrupting occa- 
sionally with a word of admiration or suggestion, or calling 
on another story-teller or reciter to take his or her turn. It 
has not died out. yet, the art of the Shanachie, and the old tales 
are made dramatic, and live again as they are retold with the 
power, the wit, the pathos, that is an inheritance. Where no 
cheap literature has yet penetrated and taken its hold—-Sun- 
day papers, sixpenny novelettes—the minds of the people are 
still able to appreciate all that has real worth. The old people 
are the last link in the chain of Gaelic culture, and without 
them it would all have perished, and each one who goes, 
takes away some of it with him. As an old man in Achill 
said: “* There is a great deal of the ancient learning and 
wisdom buried under Slievemore.”’ 

The Irish are supposed to be a religious people, and Irish 
Catholicity with Polish Catholicity is held up as an example 
to the world. The stranger who visits Dublin will, no doubt, 
be struck by its religious aspect. Churches are filled with 
devout worshippers every day of the weck, and there are many 
outward marks of evident piety. But the religion of Dublin 
and of other such centres differs from the religion of the 
Gael. The fundamentals are the same, but the way they are 
expressed, the external character they assume, their dress, in 
fact, is a thing apart. From the days of St. Patrick, a reli- 
gious tradition has come down unbroken by the medium of 
the Irish language. Gathered through the centuries, it has 
woven itself round the hearts of the people, and it represents 
the history of their Faith. The very language that they use 
has a religious turn. There are a dozen equally pious equi- 
valents for the one Saxon expression, “* Good-bye.’’ No Gaelic 
speaker can get away from the supernatural and the next 
world. ‘* May God bless you,” ‘“‘ May God and Mary bless 
you,” is the equivalent to ‘‘ Good-day,” “‘ How are you.” “A 
blessing on the work ”’ is said by the passer-by to the worker 
in the field. ‘* God’s blessing accompany you ” means “ Fare- 
well.”’ ‘‘May God bless all here,” are the first words spoken 
by a visitor in entering a house. There are countless sayings to 
fit occasions. If the weather is complained of someone present 
is sure to say, “It is as God sends it,’ and when anxiety and 
trouble comes, “ The help of God is nearer than the door.”’ 
Traditional prayers exist for every occasion of life. There 
is a prayer for waking in the morning, and another for rising. 
One is to be said on seeing the sun. There is the prayer 
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when making a bed, a prayer when going out, another when 
returning, a prayer when making bread, when covering the 
fire at night, when sending a child to sleep, when waking in 
the night: there is a prayer against drowning, against sore 
eves, against fever, against nightmare, and so on, for every 
probable and improbable occasion. The old people know 
scores of these and say them readily. These prayers have a 
peculiar character of their own. They are very simple, very 
direct, full of confidence in the immediate help of Providence, 
and show that the veil between the natural and the super- 
natural was very thin for those who made them. Most of 
these prayers are in verse, and were composed by local poets, 
but the names of the composers, if ever they were known, 
are unknown now. Many old religious customs are still prac- 
tised. In some places lighted candles are placed on the sills 
of unshuttered windows, and the house-door left unlatched 
on Christmas Eve. If the Christ-Child should wander the 
road He will have light to guide His little feet, and should He 
and His Mother seek shelter, no door is barred against them. 
A Gaelic village on this night is brightly illuminated. The 
Arran fishermen never put out to sea without some holy water 
in a little bottle tied in the bows of the carragh. If the sea be- 
comes stormy they pour it out upon the waves. Those of Tory 
Island stay their oars when they get clear of the harbour, re- 
move their caps, and pray for a safe journey. When they 
reach their destination they repeat the same prayer in thanks- 
giving. Every district possesses its holy well, that was blessed 
maybe as far back as fourteen hundred years ago by one of the 
Irish Saints. Here the people come in sickness and in trouble, 
making the regulation rounds and saying the regulation 
prayers, and often leaving some bit of broken beads, some 
shred of stuff as a simple ex-voto. Once in the year there is 
the Pattern Day of the well, when pilgrims journey from 
far and near for their devotions, and afterwards, perhaps, 
dance and sing on the greensward. The holy wells have 
various attributes. Some are merely places of pious pil- 
grimage, and others are visited for cures. There is the well 
that has special virtue for sore eyes, the well for rheumatism, 
the well for injured limbs, and near Dingle, in the county 
of Kerry, there is the well for those who are deranged in mind. 
It is astonishing how simple, direct, and clear-sighted is the 
religious belief of the people of the Gael. Only through 
prolonged intercourse with them can the peculiarly super- 
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natural turn of the Gaelic mind be understood. Thus has 
written Douglas Hyde in his Preface to 7he Religious Songs 
of Connacht: 


The Irish Gael is pious by nature. He sees the hand of God 
in every place, in every time, and in everything. There is not an 
Irishman in a hundred in whom is the making of an unbeliever. 
The spirit and the things of the spirit affect him more powerfully 
than the body and the things of the body. In the things he does 
not see, he does not believe the less for not seeing them, and in 
the things he sees he will see more than a man of any other race; 
what is invisible for others is visible for him. God is for him a 
thing assured, true, intelligible. He feels invisible powers before 
him, and by his side, and at his back, throughout the day and 
throughout the night. It is from this feeling that the ordinary 
expressions and salutations of the Irish language come. . . . He 
is by nature a Christian from the day of his birth to the hour of 
his death. His mind on the subject may be summed up in these 
two sayings, that of the early Church, “ Let ancient things 
prevail,” and that of St. Augustine,! ‘ Credo quia impossibile.” 


The attitude of the Gaelic peasants towards death shows 
in a striking way that they view this life merely as a pas- 
sage to a better one. Death has no fears for them. From 
childhood upwards they are familiarized with the thought 
of it, and have it constantly in their minds. The most fervent 
prayer they make is for grace to die well. They have no 
fears to die, and the next world presents no terrors for them. 
Even when in greatest grief for the loss of their nearest and 
dearest they are resigned. ‘“‘ Sure, hasn't he gone to a better 
world, and isn’t it well for him?” 

As he is so spiritual, it naturally follows that the Irish 
Gael is more or less of an ascetic. Not that he seeks in any 
definite way to be one, but material comforts mean little to 
him. His outdoor life may tend to this. He is accustomed 
to brave all weathers of land and sea, he works on often un- 
grateful soil, he possesses a scant share of this world’s goods, 
and he is very hardy. Moreover, he has never seen luxuries, 
and so can have no desire for them. But even the common 
necessities of life he can do without. He eats but little, and 
often, if he is away for a day, he will forget to get himself 
a meal. Unfortunately, he does not always forget to get 

1 We need not remind readers of THE Montu that it was Tertullian who 


’ 


wrote, not ‘credo quia impossibile,”’ but ‘‘certum est quia impossibile,” a 
phrase only to be understood in its context. 
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himself a drink, and perhaps indulges sometimes not wisely 
but too well. There are but three things that are really 
indispensable to him—his warm hearth, his pipe, and his con- 
versation with his neighbours. The capacity for talk of the 
Irish peasants is astonishing. Wherever a few of them are 
gathered together, there is heard an incessant murmur of their 
soft, low voices, rising and falling in musical cadence. Never 
are they at a loss. It would seem that their limited lives 
did not give them many topics. But their minds extend far 
beyond their lives, and there are few subjects on which they 
cannot say something. 

The Irish Gael presents the curious anomaly of being 
both very industrious and very lazy. His land is often of the 
poorest, requiring the greatest of labour for a small result. 
Stones have to be cleared from the bad soil, and top-dres- 
sings carried in baskets up perhaps a mountain-side, primi- 
tive implements used, and wet and storm coming to play havoc 
and destroy the work of long effort. He fights these oppos- 
ing difficulties with a vigour and a courage that is unknown 
to the farmer of the rich midlands. Yet he can—to quote 
an expression constantly used in Ireland—*‘ take his time.”’ 
He possesses all a southerner’s power of doing nothing. He 
can sit still and smoke and meditate by the hour, either in 
the sunshine or by his own hearth. He can in fact enjoy life 
as it is in itself, without making strenuous efforts to do so. 
The eastern idea is perhaps in his mind that thought has as 
great or a greater value than action. 

The way of life in the Gaedealacht differs from that of 
the rest of Ireland. The very villages have a different ap- 
pearance. But comparatively few of the new houses—those 
buildings that are not only unpleasing to the eye and a jar 
on the landscape, but, alas, often uncomfortable and unsuited 
to the indwellers—have yet made their appearance. There 
are. of course, many wretched hovels, but the old white- 
washed, thatched, comfortable farm-house remains with its 
cheerful, roomy kitchen, where visitors ever receive a hos- 
pitablé welcome. In Donegal, thatch-roofing is replaced by 
the beautiful Irish stone slates, that show all kinds of shades 
of green and blue. Irish farm-house doors are always open. 
If the lower half be shut to keep in the children or to keep 
out the hens, the upper part is latched back for the air, and 
according to the old superstition, to give free passage in and 
out to the fairies, so as not to incur their ill-will. The houses 
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are gathered together in no symmetrical way, but put down 
here and there where there was a convenient space. Nar- 
row passages, often of cobbley stones, run between them, and 
there is generally a main road passing through each village, 
dividing it to left and right. Most villages are built near a 
river, where the women wash the clothes. On a sunny day 
they can be seen grouped along the banks, scrubbing the house 
linen, and often the suits and dresses of homespun, thus giving 
an example of cleanliness to their sisters who buy cheap stuffs, 
which they can never wash. Sometimes the whole domestic 
furniture is brought out to be steeped in the river, and to be 
rubbed with soap and sand. As the inhabitants of these districts 
are mostly small tenant farmers, there are few regular labourers 
among them, and they work for themselves. The traditional 
co-operative spirit still exists, and when necessary, there is 
combination of work. Wool-carding is always done in com- 
mon. In the spring, after the shearing, the fleeces are well 
washed and put away. In the winter they are taken down, 
and the women assemble at each house in turn to card them. 
These “ carding parties,” as they are called, last, in a large 
district, through the greater part of the winter. The wool 
is generally spun by the owner, dyed as required, and sent to 
be woven by the local weaver. The tweed returned is made 
into skirts, shirts, suits, as the case may be. These Gaelic 
communities were once altogether self-sufficing, and in a great 
measure are so still. But changes are slowly arising. The 
younger generation, who go to the harvest fields of Scotland 
and England, bring back other ideas. The old picturesque 
dress is discarded, the hooded cloak replaced by a coat or 
mantle, and a flowery hat, the brilliant red petticoats by a 
trained skirt. Shop-wares are bought, and the old-wives’ 
work, receipts, concoctions, put aside, and the door is opened 
to the shoddy and the vulgar. But it is only ajar yet. Some 
time must pass before it is open wide. The great modern 
world is still far away from the Gaedealacht, and its sound 
only comes in distant echoes. 

But what of its future? Will the Gaedealacht perish, and 
with it the last traditions of a once mighty race, that have 
been preserved through trial and tribulation, and through the 
shedding of the heart’s blood? When this handful of Irish- 
speaking peasants will have passed away, there will be lost, 
if they leave no successors, a vast mass of wondrous cul- 
ture. The past can never then be reconstructed, for the con- 
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necting links will have gone. The powers of the age-spirit 
are working to press out this little community that is alien 
to it, and day by day they encroach on its fringe. Westwards 
the Gae! has ever moved, he is being driven westwards now. 
Since first he rose on the horizon of history, he has gone al- 
ways in the same direction. In his journeyings across Europe, 
the oldest traces he has left are to the east. In Scotland and 
Ireland that were all his, the western coast is all that belongs 
to him to-day. What will be his ultimate fate? Will he be 
driven into the ocean of the Atlantic, or into that greater 
ocean of the American Republic, where he must be as surely 
submerged? Or has he the working-out of another destiny 
still before him—the leavening with his spirit a material 
world? The answer to these questions we can only conjecture. 


C. DEASE. 




















A Cup of Water. 





Fear not! Love’s Fire burns only in My Name 
Who am the Hearth, the Fuel, and the Flame. 
I am the Source, the River, and the Sea ; 

Needs must thy cup be Mine, and given to Me. 


I CONGRATULATED myself upon my good luck and hurried 
off, leaving my brother-in-law, Dolly Lindisfarne, with a broad 
grin on his face. Angela of course was more serious than 
any judge; but then she mostly is, and there are few things 
Dolly enjoys so much as seeing her the least bit takenin. Of 
course we both know she’s the dearest old thing; but—well, 
Angela and I sit at the back of the car, and she has the time 
of her life all day giving me sound instruction and generally 
keeping me up to the mark. Dolly's a bit sorry for me, 
because he’s having the time of his life too, driving furiously 
for hours beside the austere Albert, our chauffeur. As for 
me, I don’t get a look in till Angela’s gone to bed, and Dolly 
and I sit up and compare notes. 

The point is, that Angela simply can’t help improving the 
occasion. This particular occasion doesn’t want improving. 
It's me being beside her in a big red car careering through 
various continents (Africa for the moment), and that’s quite 
good enough. I’man artist, devoted to painting introspectiv 
pictures in a North London studio, and getting, during this 
holiday, new impressions in the desert. Angela doesn’t really 
approve of art. She’s very “ fervent’ and a most keen 
Catholic (not that I’m not, myself), and she thinks I ought 
to do more for the Cause. I hate causes. I wanted, just 
now, to be left alone to assimilate the spirit and the desolate- 
ness of Thamugadi. (Why should I call it Timgad, like the 
atlases? 7im—a mincing sound: and gad, a knowing, swanky 
sort of noise, and out of date at that. She was wanting 
me to write a series of snappy articles for the Orthodox Echo, 
running down Mohammedanism (which I rather like); and 
now, in this ruined town of Roman commerce, she had in- 
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stantly conceived a serious study (for the Godlin) to be en- 
titled French Ideals In and For North Africa. She had 
indeed. /m and For is Angela all over. Anti-clericalism, 
Lavigerie, roads, the Foreign Legion, vine-growing and all 
that. i had then begged her to leave me alone for half an 
hour to study the site and to “ get a background "’ for the 
articles. I even suggested doing a “literary impression ” 
for the Gidlet. She and Dolly should walk slowly back to 
the car, and try to get a decent meal cooked for us down 
there at the tiny inn, so that we should not have to hurry back 


to Batna. When they were ready, the car would toot, and 
I'd return. It was getting late, but I'd still light enough 
for a little pencil-work—not that she realized ‘hat was the 
background I wasafter. Dolly did, of course, so he grinned. 


Angela quoted Gray’s ‘Z/egy (imagine! what she said was: 
[*ll leave the ruins to darkness and to thee), and off they went, 
taking with them that relentless impression of efficiency which 
characterizes (differently) the pair of them, and utterly puts 
to rout the shy and hesitating ghosts who still cling to the 
crannied surface of places that are trying quite to die. 

For I confess that I take practically no interest in any 
of these places we're scurrying through—or indeed in any 
places or even persons—if I can’t get at what I imagine to 
be the vital thing they live by, or that they lived by, if they're 
dead; or if I can’t get into me the /ee/ of their dying or re- 
birth if they are in fact (as most things are) in process of 
death or regeneration. Now this is a subtle thing, and 
you have to be in the right mood for it; and Angela and 
Lindisfarne are, say what you will, not favourable to that. 

In justice to myself I must say that I played loyally up 


to Angela. I walked about. I collected material. I in- 
spected the Free Library bequeathed to his fellow-citizens 
by a misanthrope of seventeen centuries ago. I considered 


what value Thamugadi possessed strategically and commerci- 
ally, and I ‘‘ compared and contrasted it ’’ with Lambaesis 
next door, which had perished so completely while this place 
still stood so intact. I admired the Theatre, and then re- 
buked myself, remembering how heavily it had been restored. 
I did all the orthodox things. The £Zcho was still reverber- 
ating in my ears. 

Duty done, I let myself go to pleasure. There should 
be silence in my heaven “ for the space of half an hour.” 
Nor was mystery jreluctant to my desire. The Zcho lost itself 
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in the immense quiet of the plain; and the local gods—hom- 
age to them! —exorcised all memory of the Godlin too. The 
heaven, like a huge hollowed amethyst, reposed with exquisite 
lightness on the far hills of the horizon curving up to meet 
it like a shallow cup of earth. This globe was filled with a 
gentle radiance, falling evenly over everything, and making 
the sky and earth alike miraculous, translucent with a violet 
loveliness, and the brown hills (stripped save for a few scant 
grasses, brown too and indistinguishable) mysteriously in- 
candescent. 

Just paler than the earth lay the ruined Thamugadi, 
ruined, yet intact in death as though embalmed. Exhausted 
and bloodless the ruins lay, a.vast tragedy; empty articula- 
tions of streets; steps leading upwards into vacuity, cheated 
of climbing footfall; shrines and house-doors that seemed 
like faces grown blind, yet still staring in expectancy ; theatres 
and markets potent with no idols more; ponderous arches 
where no soldiers should clank echoingly through, but 
perches, now, for whole families of storks pale gold 
or purple as they faced, or stood against, the west. Above 
all, columns rose, hundreds upon hundreds; bleached ribs, 
they, of a dessicated skeleton. Especially the two columns 
of the Capitol stood up emphatic and personal; but even 
these, in the gradual blending of all tints, were melting into 
their undifferentiated background. 

For me, the great glowing concave of the sky rested so 
exactly on the hollowed, glowing earth only that it might en- 
sphere me and that old city in a heat and silence where each 
subtler spirit might exhale its presence nor pass undetected. 

But these rather pompous preliminaries were of no avail, 
except to impress upon me, what I felt already, that the sur- 
rounding world was tingling with vitality and watching me. 
Thamugadi itself resolutely refused to “‘ come alive.” As 
I stood there, not a single ghost of those old days came up to 
talk with me; not a Lindisfarne rattled down the grooved 
pavements in his chariot ; no maid nor matron approached the 
altars with flower or light or incense; not a baby played ball 
among the alleys; not a lover came to whisper to the 
balconies. It was irrevocably dead, that pagan interlude ; 
why, even Christianity had passed that way, and left the huge 
skeleton of its monastery, and its little central church where 
men had been baptized and celebrated Easter. But the fonts 
were dried, and no spirit came, a bubbling stream, a mighty 
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rushing wind, to fill them, and stir them, and animate them 
for the new life; no tongue of flame fell to reanimate the 
paschal lamps of Resurrection. All these ghosts had long 
since floated away ; the great evaporation of Nature was com- 
plete, its spirit exhaled into the setting sun, and the stream 
of life merged into the spiritual deep. A skeleton, a mummy, 
if you will, was left. 

** Alack!”’ I murmured. ‘ Poor Angela would write me 
dowt: a Pantheist! ” 

So I returned towards the normal commonplace: the 
world might be well alive; but Thamugadi was just a lot of 
stones, accurately arranged like a Roman city—a museum. 
‘“* Heavens,” I reflected, “ and ow I’m thinking like a Futur- 
ist."’ Now many hard things have been said about my pictures, 
but never that they are Futurist. As a protest, I recurred 
to conscious archeologizing, and tried to make a new “ Last 
Days of Pompeii "’ for Thamugadi; but I knew, from the out- 
set, that that was folly, and that to archeologize is but to 
furnish the funeral vaults of history. 

I shook myself therefore irritably and walked on. At 
any rate I had got the colouring! It was amethyst and 
powdery bronze, with all the under-tints of indigo, lake, and 
olive, and with this I must content myself. Moreover, ob- 
serve. Not once had I been sitting down. Sitting down on 
ruins, I consider, has been horridly overdone ever since 
Marius. During the whole of my visit to Carthage, I had 
religiously stood upright, though it was hatefully hot, and 
everyone else insisted on sitting down and quoting Livy (I 


think). And now, just the other day I had seen a disgusting 
illustration of Anatole France (in a huge cloak) “ Sitting on 
the Ruins of El Djem.” Now I hate Anatole France. 


Well, I reflected, I must give up Thamugadi, and I can't 
take a tent in the desert, so I'd better get off back to Batna. 
One saw “ life,’ I supposed, in Batna. Was it not a garrison 
town, with a band-kiosk, and indecent+ newspapers, and a 
church full of spurious marbles and statues which would have 
moved the mildest Arab to mockery? Gross bourgeois sat 
out there in the evening; there was electric light; ladies in 
Parisian fashions, with complexions mauve beneath their veils, 
stirred contemptible reminiscences. Not much of a place. 

But undoubtedly, for the recruits, raw from the éerre 
gui meurt of France, all this was life. 

Suddenly a tiny wail, and a sob, reached me as I dawdled. 
I stopped and listened. Undoubtedly, it was a baby begin- 
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ning to cry, and quite close to me. It is a noticeable and 
lamentable fact, that although the Oriental—even the baby— 
seems to do (everything else—even laugh—differently from us, 
ye: babies all the world over, in India and America and now 
here in Africa, cry exactly alike. To cry is humanity's 
one spontaneous and similar reaction on the universe. 

The tiny wail went on, having in it that heartbroken 
little sob which you hear even when puppies and kittens and 


other small beasts cry each after its kind. I hunted, and 
soon I found a minute creature, all alone in a kind of cradle 
in the masonry. Doubtless it belonged to the Arabs whose 


encampments I had noticed upon the folded hills—striped 
tents flung flatly, like black and bistre birds wounded and 
with outspread floundering wings. A few camels curved 
their necks contemptuously as they stood beside them, or 
squatted, huddled heaps, just darker than the ground. Mean- 
while, the baby, in its smock of a tint invisible for squalor, sat 
and wailed. 

Now I like babies; but by no means all babies are fond, 
I fear, of me. They sometimes turn perfectly rigid when I 
take them up, or hold their breath, or do other dreadful things 
till, panic-stricken, I return them to their mamma. But this 
baby, when I took it up, looked gravely at me, and indeed 
seized hold of me by my tie; but it kept up, unceasingly, 
its small plaint infinite in pathos. 

I said Ba-Ba to it, an ejaculation which I usually find 
effective, and which is by no means un-oriental in sound. I 
also made some of the noises you make to a camel when you 
want it to go faster. But after a few moments of as- 
tonishec silence, the baby began to wail afresh. 

Then I remembered the silver medal of St. Christopher 
which takes care of me when motoring. I stifled several 
serious scruples about offering to a young but presumably de- 
vout Mohammedan an artistic presentment of the human form, 
and dangled the medal before the baby’s eyes. It immedi- 
ately put out a fat hand and inserted the silver disc (it was 
enormous) into its mouth. So this again would be a general 
reaction in infant nature. 

And hereupon silence fell afresh, and englobed the two 
of us in the solemn radiance, myself, and the baby I was 
carrying. And behold—Thamugadi began to come alive, in 
the person of this small thing, brown and dust-colour like the 
masonry and the earth. For alas and alas, St. Christopher! 
you were still a pagan, I know; but you were a giant. And 
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you need had to be, for the baby you carried was Christ. 
Well—was Ia pagan? I hardly knew, for the moment, there 
in thai old city growing murmurous with life, peeping at 
me with secret eyes. But assuredly I was no giant. And 
assuredly, too, the baby in my arms was Christ, a little thin 
brown Christ, linking to Himself in one mysterious personality 
all worlds. Yes, I felt all worlds in that tiny atom; the brown 
hills, and the sunset ; and my dear Angela and her husband ; 
and all those outstretched distances of leagues and centuries, 
peopled with souls everywhere and always to be numbered 
in His Plenitude who was the all in all, and beyond all. The 
mysteries of grace, of the Indwelling Spirit, of man’s Incor- 
poration haunted me. I was grateful; yet, when somehow 
I was asked to carry this, the vision became oppressive: I 
prayed to Christ to carry me, who carried thus Himself. 


By great good fortune, the moment the baby displayed 
symptoms of being tired of the medal, its caitiff guardian 
appeared in the shape of a very small Arab boy. He grinned 
a Lindisfarnian grin at the sight of me and the baby, and 
came gurgling up and demanded a cigarette. As that was 
most of the French he knew, I couldn't prolong the conver- 
sation with real fluency, and I sat and watched him (I confess 
I’d sat down by now) puffing at one of my delightfulest Al- 
gerians. I wondered for the hundredth time at the rapid 
changes through which these Orientals passed as from boy- 
hood they travelled towards the man. These tiny vibrant crea- 
tures, all steel springs beneath their soft brown skin—skin soft 
and brown even when sharp collar-bones and clear-drawn ribs 
and spindle shanks and arms showed beneath—these chuckling, 
cheeky brats who gave you no peace when once they got hold 
of you—how, in a few years, they changed! How languid an 
adolescence, when the sleepy eyelids were never save half- 
lifted, and the full lips pouted in sulky sweetness, like Anti- 
nous. The heady-scented flowers would droop, by the ear, 
from beneath the turban; and faint shadows in the sensuous 
pulp of the face would hint at what new experiences mould- 
ing the too plastic soul? As for swift-coming middle age, 
no European were daring enough to assert what secrets lurked 
beneath the Arab mask. _! had, ro doubt, often enough asked 
myself whether that dignity and aloof courtesy betokened a 
forbearance due to mere vacuity of ideas; whether, as 
someone said, the Sphinx’s smile were by no means that 
of a thinker who had exhausted thought, but, of a soul who 
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had never begun to think at all. Be that as it might, I had 
fancied I detected, in eyes that flashed though no muscle 
moved, sudden rancours, animalities, ecstasies, whole passions 
aflare, interiorly, at the spark of my chance questions. 

Into this mysterious life these little lives were destined to 
proceed. 

But meanwhile I had found another medal (for I really 
am pious, whatever Angela may think), of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, thistime. I gave it tothe elder child. The whole 
story of Lourdes seemed, at that moment, written for children. 
There on the medal knelt little Bernadette, bewildered by 
the loud wind that yet could stir no leaf, and by the eddying 
glimmer in the rock. The wind whispered into words; the 
eddy swirled and swayed, orbing itself about the tremulous 
Figure at its heart. It was Mary, shown in the semblance 
of a very young girl, Bernadette’s own age and stature, and, 
like her children, manifest in cloudy blue and white. Roses 
flickered, like sunrise, on her bare feet, and a milky rosary 
slid through slender fingers. . . . From every continent 
eyes turned in ecstasy towards that grotto; even scorched 
Africa was touched by the spell, and the virginal white feet 
had settled, there, in the church at Batna. Soldiers, and 
women broken by destiny, strayed into it and felt upon their 
forehead that snowy influence from France, and let their 
memories and hopes float back to a childhood spent immacu- 
late beneath those praying hands. And here in desert Thamu- 
gadi, the spray of the miraculous fountain was falling cool 
upon my thoughts. Might not the desert blossom like the 
rose—the unfading roses Mary had gathered, smiling, to 
adorn her? 

I recommended these children to the child-mother. 

They needed her. An Arab came, like a shadow from 
the shadowy ruins, where the brown had darkened into black, 
and the violet light was long ago become opal and then just 
tremulous iridescence. He came towards us and I asked him 
at once if he knew the children. 

“ Of course.”’ he said, and named their father, Hadj ben 
Shiref. 

* He is Khabyle,” added he. 

“And their mother?” asked I, still half-occupied with 


Lourdes. 
‘* She was of Constantine,’ he answered. 
‘* How ‘was’? said I. ‘“ Is she dead then?” 
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‘** No, no,” he replied. ‘ But Hadj divorced her.”’ 

‘“ Why?” I asked, sans fazons. 

‘** She was always crying,” he said nonchalantly. 

‘And what'll become of the children?”’ I went on. 

‘* Perhaps they'll go back to Khabylia with Hadj,” he 
suggested. Presumably the Moslem regulations could be 
eluded thus at will. 

* But,’ I urged, ‘ what'll become of er?” 

I pictured to myself the divorced woman, “ always cry- 
ing.’’ Was she to cry less, henceforward? Was she content 
to relinquish the groping of those small hands about her face, 
or the tuggings of her sturdy small son, at her skirts? 

‘“* She?” said he. *‘ She'll go back to her people at Souk- 
Ahras.”’ 

“But supposing she’s not got any,” I said, “ or they’re 
too poor to take her in?” 

“O, there’s always someone.” 
was obstinate. 

‘ Suppose there was mo one?” 
‘* Alors elle sen irait en bas,’ said he, nonchalantly as 


_ 


ever. 
shuddered, recalling what I’d seen of Constantine ex 


—_ 


bas. 


Just then the motor tooted. 

I got up to pick my way down the uneven flagged streets 
of Thamugadi, when to my delight the small boy seized hold 
of my hand and trotted firmly along beside me. The Arab, 
carrying the baby, stalked behind. Soon I could see the 
twinkling lamp of the inn, and the halo of light where the 
motor stood, a black patch, with its insolent acetylenes turned 
away from me. 

My half-hour’s space of silence was over, and it had 
ended in a confused hubbub of low voices in which the phrase 
en bas, en bas recurred and recurred to the beat of my steps. 
Thamugadi was alive enough now, with the old innermost 
throb of the world’s instinct; the savage will to live, to sea 
one’s sons, to thrust forward impetuously, disregarding the 
weak, or thrusting them em das to die. Life appeared to be 
a blind and brutal thing—worse than a loveless parody, for 
this fundamental force seemed to me the truth, the reality. 
St. Christopher had no «more meaning for me at all. I 
stumbled in the sultry shadows. To mind and body alike the 
atmosphere had become a burden. 
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The elder child was quick to guess part at least of this; 
and with a pleased squeal he pulled me along towards the 
fountain, where the small Roman boy, perched on his pillar, 
watches the cool water flowing, as no doubt it had flowed, 
thereabouts, each scorching day and frosty or suffocating 
night, through centuries. My little Arab, all glee, showed me 
how to drink from the dark runnel. 

In irritated unison, Dolly's voice and Angela’s were heard 
exhorting me to hurry. 

But I was not for hurrying. 

I might have heard the flowing of that cool water, had I 
listened, even in my heaven of silence, and across the hubbub 
of demons following it, and I might hear it henceforward, 
though the noisier life should summon me never so loudly, 
trickling and tinkling through the dead, stony cities of exist- 
ence and the barren deserts of the soul. The cup for all 
time has been canonized, and is the Grail: the cold water, 
living and freely given, cannot but be the imperishable Spirit. 


“It’s been sad,” I said to myself; “it’s been heart- 
breakingly sad: but I wouldn't have missed it for the world. 


And, I don’t want to go away: no, I don’t.””. And I wanted 
to make three tabernacles. Many things had been trans- 
figured at Thamugadi. However, it was clearly my business 


to descend from that hill, and rejoin my friends. ‘ And,” 
I reflected, “‘ I can always think backwards and reconstruct 
all this when Dolly’s home again, and I go round and see 
them in Berkeley Square.”’ 

Yes! incredible as it may seem, yet it is true that I did, 
in this strange night at Thamugadi, recall that elect enclosure. 
I saw the great beeches, not to be touched for grime; the dis- 
mal central shed, topped with its funerary urn; the grudging 
nymph—ah! that was it. The jolly little Roman boy pre- 
siding over the antique source, had called up in my drift 
of memories that chilly maiden, pouring her scant waters to 
the line of unappreciative cabmen. 

I chuckled and went off towards the car. The small 
boy trotted away with the grateful Arab (it was no medal I 
had given him! ), and I watched them vanish with a heart 
less full of torment and confusion than of gaiety. 

“ There’s no confounded hurry,” said I, getting into my 
dust coat, for Angela was already in the car, and dinner, 
clearly, was to be at Batna. ‘“ Two youthful unbelievers 
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have been earning a heavenly recompense by giving me cold 
water from that fountain.”’ 
No! I can noé help teasing Angela! 


“ Ah,” began Angela quickly, “* but——”’ 
Her voice was theological. I interrupted. 
“O, chuck it, Angela,” I said. ‘Don’t argue. They 


did it, and they'll go to heaven for it, as you'll see if you’re 
lucky enough to meet ’em there. Now d’you suppose your 
two kids [Angela has two—well, angelic children, called 
Michael and Gabrielle respectively. He’s a long-suffering 
sort of chap, is Dolly; but he gave them all his own set of 
names too, after all: well—} d’you suppose your two kids 
would offer me a cup of cold water from your Berkeley 
Square Hebe (it %s Hebe, isn’t it? ), especially if I came along 
disguised as a Socialist? Not they.” 

Here Dolly displayed his rather obvious tact. ‘* Come 


‘ 


along, old chap,” said he, “ dinner’s off: but there’s some 
decentish coffee for you if you don’t keep it waiting too long.”’ 

“Don’t worry about him, Adolphus,” answered Angela. 
‘“* He’s had quite as much cold water as is good for him.”’ 

‘“‘ 1 have indeed, dear old thing,” said I a trifle ruefully, 
and made for the coffee. 

It was delicious ; but perhaps I still looked a little glum, 
for the chauffeur, who had been watching me severely, first 
shook his head, and then opened his mouth and spake: 

‘“* It’s a queer thing,” he said, “* but you can’t get no coffee 
abroad like what you can in England.” 

Stunned by this oracle, we uttered no further word, but 
the motor thundered forth tempestuously along the road to 
Batna. 

CHARLES MACARTHUR. 




















The Genests of Titus Oates’s Plot. 


— 


IN his various exposures of Oates, particularly in his Odser- 
vators, Sir Roger L’Estrange plainly attributed the idea of 
Oates’s Popish plot to the plots of the Protestant Dissenters 
to set fire to London and to murder Charles II. in the years 
preceding the Great Fire of 1666. Modern writers, on all 
sides, seem to have ascribed the assertions of the famous old 
Tory High Churchman to pure prejudice against the dis- 
senters and have not given them the careful sifting that they 
deserve. 

The Protestant dissenters, or rather, to be quite just, the 
Fifth Monarchy men and the Anabaptists, undoubtedly did 
plot, and plotted repeatedly, to assassinate the King and to fire 
London, and Sir Roger L’Estrange, though not always the 
active agent, was the moving spirit in hunting down the 
would-be assassins and bringing them to justice. To this 
he owed the general warrant granted to him by Secretary 
Nicholas, on February 24, 1662,1 empowering him to seize 
all seditious books and libels and their authors, and to his suc- 
cess under this warrant he owed the Royal Letters Patent, of 
August, 1663, that granted him the office of Surveyor of 
the Press, and (inter alia) confirmed the original general 
warrant and conferred upon him a general search-warrant 
also. General warrants, that is warrants to arrest or to search, 
without specifying the person to be arrested or the place to 
be searched are, for obvious reasons, quite illegal now-a-days. 

Space will not permit me to set out L’Estrange’s evi- 
dence about the origin of Oates’s plot, and I cannot do 
better than refer those who desire to investigate the subject 
to a tract that summarizes all that he said, in tiresome dis- 
course, in his Odservators. This tract was reprinted, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the seventh volume of the Somers Tracts, 
and is entitled: “* 4 Protestant Monument, erected to the im- 
mortai glory of the Whigs and Dutch, it being a full and satis- 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-2, p. 282. 
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jactory relation of the late mysterious plot and firing of Lon- 
don,’ &c. (1712). My object in writing this present paper 
is to narrate some facts corroborating this tract and to show 
where the original documents are to be found. 

Thanks to the late Professor Masson’s Zi/e of Milton, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange has been held up to odium now-a-days, 
as the persecutor of printers and printing. With a wide 
knowledge of the writers of the seventeenth century, a sketchy 
acquaintance of such of the Calendars of State Papers as had 
been published in his time and considerable gifts for research, 
aided by an occasional dip into the Thomason Tracts, Masson 
felt himself qualified to do what no one had ever done before, 
to sketch the history of the Press during the Great Rebellion, 
Interregnum and Restoration, particularly of what he in- 
accurately termed the “ newspaper ”’ Press, distinguishing it 
from pamphleteering (the two were one and the same). He 
did this with such partisan relish that his Z7/e of Milton has 
become a sort of secular bible for Protestant dissenters, and 
his word has been taken for law. 

Yet, when Masson’s scholarship and wide reading are 
admitted, and due credit is given him for his discovery that 
Milton was licenser of the Press for a year (an extremely dam- 
aging fact for the reputation of the author of Areopagitica), 
and a few facts about Marchamont Nedham—the “ infam- 
ous and unclean person, next the hangman ’”’'—who was 
Cromwell's journalist from 1656 to 1659, in succession to 
Henry Walker, the ironmonger, the bulk of Masson’s press 
history must be dismissed as untrue, and his “‘ newspaper his- 
tory "’ discarded as lacking in information. In particular, 
Masson’s account of the Restoration pamphleteers can only 
be greeted with derision. It is quite safe to read a “ not” 
into any of his assertions about the Restoration pamphlets 
and pamphleteers or journalists, and, simply by counting the 
Thomason Tracts, his statistics of the output of the Press dur- 
ing the Interregnum and Restoration can be reversed in the 
most sweeping manner. “ Paralysis and decay ” in pamph- 
leteering were characteristic of Cromwell’s rule alone, forc- 
ing old George Thomason to stop collecting in 1658 (tem- 
porarily) because, as he noted, “ their number was so few 
and inconsiderable.”” Three Surveyors of the Press (termed 
Commissioners for printing), statutory penalties, the like of 
which had never been seen in England before or afterwards, 


1 John Goodwin, the Independent preacher, in 1657. 
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a solitary bi-weekly newsbook “ revised” by a Secretary of 
State (Thurloe), and every printer under a bond of £300 with 
two sureties, for his good behaviour, marked Cromwell's rule. 
Authors, publishers, hawkers, and even possessors of un- 
licensed prints, were liable to fine and imprisonment. 

All this vanished for ever at the Restoration. No Licens- 
ing Act was passed until May, 1662, and all the penalty it 
imposed for unlicensed prints was that of suspension on the 
printers. Authors, publishers, hawkers and owners were all 
free. In June, 1660, Parliament prohibited reports of its 
proceedings, and Henry Muddiman was given the sole privi- 
lege of writing the newsbooks for his services to General 
Monck, and in 1663 was succeeded by L’Estrange, who was 
granted the privilege in lieu of salary as Surveyor of the 
Press. L’Estrange’s journalism was unsatisfactory, so that in 
1665 Muddiman supplanted him, in turn, with the Gazefte, 
and these newsbooks or “ papers” were then “ taken into 
the Secretary’s office.”” L’Estrange, as compensation, ob- 
tained a salary of £300 a year for his services as Surveyor 
of the Press 
his Majesty said several times he wondered how it could be 
done.” 

Now this last phrase does not mean that the King was 
pleased with the result of L’Estrange’s efforts in suppressing 
Protestant ministers’ attacks upon the use of the Common 
Prayer, surplice, &c., and Episcopal government, nor does 


‘ 


which he had reduced to that degree, that 


it even mean the suppression of the theoretical advocacy of 
Republicanism as opposed to Monarchy. Charles cared 
nothing for the first, and little about the second, and referred 
to the tracts advocating his own assassination in terms direct 
or indirect ; and documents inculcating rebellion in arms, the 
destruction of the nobility and clergy by fire and sword, 
and the setting up of the Fifth Monarchy in their stead. A 
list of these will be useful for reference; since they are, for 
the most part, unknown. The forged Speeches and Prayers 
of the regicides executed in 16602 was followed by Venner’s 


1 « Roger L’Estrange’s Case,"’ in the Calendars of the MSS. of the Marquess 
of Ormonde. New Series. Vol. iii. pp. 351-2 (1904). 

2 Printed by Howell in his State Trials. In order to conceal the fact that 
they were forgeries Howell deliberately omitted the Preface to the ‘‘ Narrative’ 
of the trial of John Twyn, afterwards printed by him, because it stated that the 
‘* Speeches "" &c., were a ‘‘ meer forgery and imposture . . . the whole libel a 
cheat, and the letters and speeches counterfeit." No document in Howell's 
fifth, sixth and seventh volumes, can be accepted without consulting the original 








pects Eaton 
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rising in January, 1661. Next came the Pha@nix of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, second and third editions of 
the Speeches and Prayers, given the fraudulent titles of Rebels 
no Saints, and A Compleat Collection o} the Lives, Speeches 
and Prayers, &c., and Mirabilis Annus. These preceded 
the abortive rising of 1661, the details of which can be 
traced in the State Papers and in the newsbooks (J/ercurius 
Publicus and Kingdom’s Intelligencer). 

In 1662, the Panther® and Mirabilis Annus Secundus, 
together with fraudulent Speeches and Prayers of John James 
and the regicides executed in that year; all these last tending 
to inculcate the murder of the King, and the Panther, in par- 
ticular, advocating in set terms a general massacre of the 
nobility, clergy and magistrates. 

1663 saw Mene Tekel (which I have been unable to 
trace’), Murder will out,s and, most important of all, the 
Treatise of the Execution of Justice’ (i.e., the assassination 
of the King), for printing which John Twyn was, very 
properly, executed in 1664. This document and Twyn’s 
trial are the subject of gross misdescription and untrue state- 
ments by Masson. 

Three booksellers had been the leaders in publishing and 
circulating these tracts, some of which are appallingly blas- 
phemous, Livewell Chapman, Thomas Brewster and Giles 


tracts to see whether they are licensed (i.¢. have a publisher's name on them.) 
‘The Speeches and Prayers” have been accepted by the Dictionary of National 
Biography to the exclusion of all contemporary evidence (which always contradicts 
them), particularly in the case of Hugh Peters. The rubbish entitled, A Dying 


father’s last legacy to an only child, announced in the ‘‘ Speeches ” is equally worth- 


less, and was initialled G. F. N. B., in an attempt to father it upon George Fox 
and Broad the Quaker, in whose house Peters was captured. 

1 British Museum Press mark, 4175, a. 29. Compiled by Livewell 
Chapman. 

2 B. M. Press Mark, 4408, bb. 34. This interpolated a page of spurious 
loyal ‘‘ observations "’ on each regicide. Note the Fifth Monarchy motto at the 
end of the book. 

3’ B. M. Press Mark, 291, b. 11. This is the sameas Rebels no Saints, with 
the addition of a life of each regicide, stolen from George Bate’s Lives, Actions, 
and Execution of the regicides. The two books are irreconcilable. 

* B. M. Press Mark, 440, b. 4 (1) 

5 B. M. Press Mark, 515, 1. 18 (12). 

6 B. M. Press Mark, 601, e. 39. Accepted as genuine in the Life of Lord 
Antrim, in the Dictionary cf National Biography. See Twyn’s trial. 

7 Part of this remains in the Record Office (S.P. Dom Car, ii, vol. 88, no. 
76). See Calendar for 1663-4, p. 407, and The Intelligencer for February 22, 1664. 
Compared with this document, Milton’s Tenure of Kings and Magistrates is 
pious loyalty itself. 
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Calvert (who died in 1662). Calvert’s widow, Elizabeth, 
it was who launched Mirabilis Annus upon the world and who 
gave Twyn his instructions to print the 7reatise of the Exe- 
culion of Justice. 

Mirabilis Annus, Primus and Secundus, foretold the burn- 
ing of London. I will only quote a passage from each of the 
books: 


About eight of the clock at night March 14, 1660 (i.¢. 1661), 
some of the inhabitants of Plaistow, in the parish of West Ham, 
near London, saw, for some hours together, a very great flame of 
fire over the City of London, as near as they could guess, it was 
so very great that a very knowing person, an eye-witness from 
whom we did receive this information, did declare to us he believed 
he should the next morning have heard that half the city had been 
consumed by fire. ... Several passengers, coming in a boat 
from Putmey to London, about eight of the clock at night, March 
14, 1660, when they were near Westminster, saw a dark and black 
cloud hanging over W. H. (Whitehall—the King’s palace), which 
after a little space of time, passed away and in the room of it 
appeared a white bright cloud, which gave such a light that they 
could plainly discern the windows of the Parliament House and 
people walking to and fro upon Westminster bridge, though before 
it was exceeding dark. Whilst they beheld this cloud they saw 
it drop down fire several times upon W. H., and then it removed 
and stood over the P. H. and did drop down fire upon that also 
several times; then it removed back again to W. H. and dropt 
down fire again and then went back again to the P. H. and did the 
like again there; and so it continued to do successively for 4 
or five times together, &c.! 


And: 


Upon the 17th of April 1661, being the Wednesday in Easter 
week, a credible person living in the Bowling Alley in Westminster 
Abbey, coming with his daughter, aged about seventeen years, 
from Kentish Town towards London, in the way, near the Pinders 
of Wakefield, met with two other persons returning from London, 
who desired him to look behind him. Which, when he had done, 
he saw in the Air the appearance of the Tower of Londcn and, 
presently after, the whole city itself; and while he beheld it with 
great astonishment about the space of a quarter of an hour, there 
appeared very dreadful flames of fire between the houses in the 
streets and suddenly, the City seemed to be all on a light fire, and 
on the top of one of the Gates they conceived they saw the 
appearance of a dead mans head upon a pole, &c.? 

* Eniautos Terastios, Mirabilis Annus, B.M. Press Mark, 440 b. 4 (1) p. 23. 
2 Mirabilis Annus Secundus, B.M. Press Mark, 440, h. 4 (2) p. 1. 
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Towards the end of 1662 a plot for the assassination of 
Charles II. was discovered. In Venner’s insurrection the 
King’s murder had only been an incident advocated in his de- 
claration entitled 4 Door of Hope, but it was the main object 
of the plot of Thomas Tonge and five other Fifth Monarchy 
men, tried and (four of them) executed in December, 1662.1 
I am not concerned with the details of this plot, many of 
which had been suggested by Mirabilis Annus, and will only 
set out, from the shorthand report of the trial, those portions 
of the evidence which anticipated Oates. The leading feature 
of Tonge’s plot was a forged letter in support of a declara- 
tion stirring up people to revolt (Oates began with forged. 
letters). 


These things were to be dispersed to possess the people that 

the Papists about that time would massacre the Protestants, that 
so they might draw all that Party to joyn with them. A brave 
colour when, in truth, there was no such thing, but only to carry 
on their design of killing the King and altering the Government. 
The letter was read by the Clerk and follows, in his verdis. 
Sir, out of the respect which I bear to you in particular, and to 
the Protestant Party in general, I give you notice of this passage. 
About a fortnight since, a woman, which you must be ignorant 
where, who had it from a correspondent of the Papists, that they 
intend to make use of their Army (which all the world sees they 
have provided) against All Hallows Eve next. It was thought 
good, therefore, in as prudent a way as may be, to give notice to 
our friends in remote parts, that they may do what piety to God, 
loyalty to their Prince, love to their Country and self-preservation 
should direct them. Sir, I call the Eternal God to witness that 
this is not to trepan—to put a trick upon you, but a sober truth, 
and also communicated to a justice of the Peace and by him to 
the Privy Council, and what the issue of it is I have not heard. 
I hope you will inquire and tell us. From Yexford in Suffolk, 
Octob. 31, 1662. 


Of the effect of this wicked forgery one of the witnesses, 
Sir John Talbot, said: 


I suppose that the evidence I can give in relation to the 
prisoners is only the consequences of this report, which they had 
rumoured about the Papists massacring the Protestants. The 


1 “A brief narrative of that Stupendious Tragedie late intended to be acted 
by the Satanical Saints of these reforming times’’ &c. B.M. Press Mark, 1132, 
f. 38. There was also an unlicensed version published, but it does not seem to 
be untrue and was merely an abbreviated edition, stolen from the other. 
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consequence was this, that it made a very great disturbance in 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire, inasmuch that many gentlemen 
that lived in the country, in very good repute, came under very 
great suspicion of all their neighbours, and the Lieutenants wrote 
to one another to secure many. There was guards set to satisfie 
the fears of the country. Friday night, which the rising should 
have beene on, they would not intrust the Catholics to be in arms, 
but other volunteers. : 


The rising of 1663, in preparation for which Elizabeth 
Calvert hired John Twyn to print the Zxecution of Justice 
was fixed for October 12th, and was to take place princi- 
pally in Yorkshire. In his Zhe MNewes for January 14, 
1663/4, Sir Roger L’Estrange gave an account of the assizes 
at which those captured in arms near York were tried, and 
in this there is the following sentence: 


As for the fifteen this day convicted, there is not one but 
Captain Oates (in whom we find the greatest appearance of regret) 
that is either of any countenance or note. 


Thomas Oates was executed at York on Saturday, January 
16, 1664. Oates is a very unusual name, and it seems toler- 
ably certain that research, carried out in the right direction, 
would establish some relationship between the ringleader in 
Twyn’s plot and the perjurer. 

The next plot of importance was Rathbone’s plot in 1666. 
No narrative of the trial of those implicated in this was 
printed, and the following paragraph in the Zondon Gazette 
No. 48, for April 26—30, 1666, is practically all known 
about it: 


At the Sessions in the Old Bailey, John Rathbone, an old 
army colonel, William Saunders, Henry Tucker, Thomas Flint, 
Thomas Evans, John Myles, William Wescot, and John Cole, 
formerly officers in the late Rebellion, were indicted for conspiring 
the death of his Majesty and the overthrow of the Government, 
having laid their plot and contrivance for the surprisal of the 
Tower, the killing his grace the Lord General (Monck), Sir 
John Robinson, Lieutenant of his Majesty’s Tower of London, 
and Sir Richard Browne, and then to have declared for an equal 
division of lands, &c. The better to effect this hellish design the 
City was to have been fired and the portcullis to have been let 
down to keep out all assistance, the Horse Guard to have been 
surprised in the inn where they were quartered, several officers 
having been gained for that purpose. The Tower was accordingly 
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viewed and its surprise ordered by boats over the Moat and from 
thence to scale the wall. One Alexander, who is not yet taken, 
had likewise distributed sums of money to these conspirators and, 
for the carrying on of this design most effectually, they were told 
of a Council of the great ones that sit frequently in London, from 
whom issued all orders, which Council received their directions 
from another in Holland, who sat with the States, and that the 
third of September was pitched on for the attempt, as being found 
by Lillies Almanack and a Scheme erected for that purpose, to 
be a lucky day, a Planet then ruling which prognosticated the 
downfall of Monarchy. The evidence against these prisoners was 
very full and clear and they accordingly are found guilty of High 
Treason. 


On April 30th, all were executed at Tyburn. Was it 
entirely a coincidence that the Great Fire of London actually 
did break out at two o’clock in the morning of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2nd? On reading the accounts of the Great Fire, we 
are confronted with another curious trial. A madman, called 
Robert Hubert, stated (in the “ depositions ’’ I have after- 
wards to expose) to be a Frenchman from Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, and, of course, a Papist, confessed to having caused 
the Fire of London, and (somewhat reluctantly) was exe- 
cuted. No reasonable person ever believed that he was guilty, 
and Henry Muddiman wrote in his newsletters: 


The wretched Frenchman, who said he fired London, has been 
executed at Tyburn, but denied the fact at the gallows, though 
before he had stood obstinately to it and would hardly have been 
believed, on account of his varying answers but that he took his 
keeper to the place he had so long affirmed he had fired, and it 
was the very butcher’s house where the flame first broke out.! 


A Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry found that the 
fire was caused by the “ Hand of God, a great wind, and a 
very dry season.” This Commission (as appears from the 
Commons Journals) published no account of its proceedings, 
no report of the depositions taken by it was ever made, and 
the public were never in these days admitted to Parliamen- 
tary inquiries. Yet we are confronted with two pamphlets 
professing to set out the depositions taken by the Commission. 
No doubt has been cast upon the veracity of these documents 
in modern times, indeed, they have both been reprinted. 

1 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1666-7, p.209. For the general respect in which 


‘*Muddimans letters"’ were held in those days, see Wood’s Life and Times 
(Ed. A. Clark.) 
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The first was: 


A True and faithful account of the severall Informations exhibited to the 
honourable committee appointed by the Parliament to inquire into the 
dreadful burning of ihe City of London. Together with other informations 
touching the insolency of Popish priests and Fesuites and the increase of 
Popery brought to the honourable committee appointed by the Parliament for 
that purpose. Printed in the year 1667.) 


This tract, of thirty-two pages, contained no publisher’s 
name and ended with: “A Warning to Protestants.”’ 


I who have been a Papist from my infancy, till of late, and in 
zeal for their horrid principles had too great a share in the firing 
of the City and did intend to do further mischief to the Protestants 
(of which I am now and shall ever be a member) do, upon 
abhorrency of that villainy and religion that moved me to it, 
declare to all protestants the approach of their sudden ruin, that 
it may be prevented, if not too late. 

When I, with other papists, both French, Irish and English, 
fired the City, others were employed to massacre the protestants, 
we thinking thereby to destroy the head of your religion, but the 
massacre was disappointed by the fear of him who was the chief 
agent in this villainy, &c. 


The second tract was really an abbreviated edition of the 
first, and bears the title, ‘“ Zomdon’s Flames discovered by In- 
jormations taken,’ &c. Bearing in mind the rule that the 
one certain test for an unlicensed seditious, or libellous, tract, 
is that it never by any chance contains a publisher’s name, 
both these documents may both be stigmatized as impudent 
forgeries from the workshop that fabricated the Speeches and 
Prayers of the regicides, Mirabilis Annus, and the Panther, 
&c. Some slight foundation of fact there may have been, 
but in the main it is the same threadbare story acted by the 
same old battered puppets on the same ridiculously inade- 
quate stage; but decked with fresh dresses and new scenery 
to justify the new title. 

Robert Hubert did not come from Rouen. To quote the 
Protestant Monuments vigorous summary of these forged 
depositions: 2 

Prithee do but lay these things together. Here’s a lame 
creeping miserable wretch pitched upon for this Popish design 
and plot; four and twenty complices made out of one poor man 

1 Reprinted in the Somers Tracts, vii. p. 615. 
2 Somers Tracts, vii. pp. 651-3. 
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that came over to England single, a papist out of a Protestant 
church at Stockholm in the kingdom of Sweedland; a confederacy 
to burn a town brought over in a ship that never meant to come 
hither; a known madman singled out for a conspiracy; Hubert 
setting fire to London with a long pole, that needs must reach 
then from St. Catherines to Pudding Lane, where the Monument 
now stands; a plot of twenty-four to fire the town in one place; 
and, upon the whole matter, he is as mad as Hubert that does 
believe it and he is a Jesuit that does not! 


It need hardly be added that that “ visible saint,” Eliza- 
beth Calvert, mothered these depositions and sent them out 
all over the kingdom just as she had done the other sedi- 
tious tracts. Her “ loving friend Mrs. Moone” at Bristol 
received twenty-five books about the Fire, which Mrs. Cal- 
vert thought would be “ very acceptable ” at Bristol,! a place 
that she, her husband, and Richard Moone (then apparently 
dead), had repeatedly endeavoured to stir up to rebel. 

Elizabeth Calvert did not live to see the triumph of the 
* Saints ’’ and the apotheosis of her own life’s work in Titus 
Oates’s plot. She died before 1678 and left instructions in 
her will for her body to be buried *“‘ among the Baptists.” 

I pointed out, at the commencement of this paper, that I 
was putting forward no new theory about the origin of Oates’s 
plot, but simply brought forward fresh facts to corroborate 
the one witness whose evidence is of paramount importance 

Sir Roger L’Estrange. It is, therefore, with some pleasure 
that I have found that there is an unwitting champion of 
Sir Roger in Mr. Wilbur C. Abbott, Professor of History at 
Yale University. Writing in the Zuglish Historical Review, 
in January, 1910, on the “ Origin of Titus Oates’s Story,” 
Mr. Abbott, whose work was based upon the (not: very trust- 
worthy) Restoration Calendars of Mrs. M. A. Everett Green,? 
and upon Howell’s S/ate Trials, pointed out three of the plots 


‘ 


I have mentioned as “ deserving particular notice,” and said: 

The first is a tract describing the trial and execution of several 
men, in December, 1662, for a plot not unlike that outlined by 
Oates. The second is an account of the so-called Rathbone plot 
of 1666, printed in the Gazette of 23—6 (sic) April of that year. 
The third is the collection of testimony regarding the Fire. Here, 


' Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1667, p. 290. Mrs, Moone’s name has 
been transcribed ‘‘ Moore.”” I am quoting the original letter. 

2 See also Mr. Abbott's papers on ‘‘ English Conspiracy and Dissent” in the 
American Historical Review, for April and July, 1909. 
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then, apart from Oates’s and (Ezreel) Tongue’s general knowledge 
of such matters, are materials from which, with little ingenuity, 
such a story as theirs could easily be constructed. 


Mr. Abbott’s authority for these three plots was the sixth 
volume of Howell's State Trials, in which Howell reprinted 
the tract about Thomas Tonge’s plot in 1662, which I have 
cited, but excised from it not only the title-page, but the 
whole of the introduction by William Hill, the informer. 
This was an indefensible thing to do, but not so unpardonable 
nor so disastrous in its results as his excision of the whole 
of the preface of six pages to the “ Narrative’ of the trial 
of John Twyn and other printers in the same volume. Had 
Howell printed this no one would ever have accepted the 
Speeches and Prayers set out by him in the previous volume 
for anything else than what they are—impudent and blas- 
phemous fabrications—“‘a meer forgery and imposture.” 
And, of course, the whole text (though not the notes) of 
Howell’s Collection of testimony regarding the Fire, con- 
sists simply of Elizabeth Calvert’s ‘‘ Books about the Fire.” 

When it is realized that these depositions, said to have 
been taken by a Parliamentary Committee, do not, in fact, 
exist, that they were nothing but forgeries and, at that, but 
one out of a long series of forgeries, fabricated probably by 
the committees sitting in London and in Holland, described in 
Tonge’s trial, Titus Oates’s tale at once becomes perfectly in- 
telligible. It was neither so amazing in its falsehoods, nor 
so systematic in its details as were the two books (of eighty- 
eight pages each), entitled Mirabilis Annus and Mirabilis 
Annus Secundus. 

But it may be urged that the Speeches and Prayers (un- 
der one or other of their titles), and the “ depositions about 
the fire,” at present constitute the received history of their 
subjects. 

It is just as reasonable to quote Mirabilis Annus as it is 
to cite either. All were by the same pens, were known at 
the time to be false, and are contradicted by every known con- 
temporary witness. There is no excuse for citing any one 
of the documents I have gibbetted, and the whole series forms 
a Legenda lignea of Protestant Nonconformity of which it 
has no reason to be proud. 

J. B. WILLIAMS. 








A Recent Suggestion for Re-union. 


IT is a hopeful sign that the hindrance to the spread of. 
Christianity which is caused by a divided Christendom should 
continue to attract attention. The realizing of a defect is an 
essential preliminary to remedying it: you cannot put a thing 
right until you know it is wrong. And it is in the direction 
of the fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer thajt a// may be one 
when the aspiration for unity is felt not only in the Roman, 
Orthodox, and Anglican churches, but among various bodies 
of nonconformists. The drawing together of various sec- 
tions of Presbyterians, and the adoption of a general “ Free 
Church Catechism ” are definite results of the feeling; while 
the remarkable volume of Mr. Spencer Jones! and the well- 
intentioned efforts of Lord Halifax have shown how far a 
small but by no means uninfluential section of Anglicans are 
prepared to go in the direction of the Catholic Church. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Spencer Jones, and Lord 
Halitax in the preface to his book, recognized not only that 
Rome must be the centre of Unity, but that the first move to- 
wards reunion must come from the Anglican Church, which 
has separated itself from that centre. 

That Catholics themselves have not been backward in 
their aspirations for unity is sufficiently shown by the numer- 
ous Encyclicals devoted wholly, or in part, to the subject by 
Pope Leo XIII. The Preclara Gratulationis Publice, dated 
June 20, 1894, was entirely concerned with it; this was. 
followed by the special appeal 4d Anglos in 1895, to which 
was appended the special prayer to the Blessed Virgin now 
recited at Benediction by direction of the English Hierarchy. 
In 1897 Pope Leo specified as one of the two chief ends 
of his long pontificate 
to promote the reunion of those who have fallen away from the 
Catholic Church, either by heresy or by schism, since it is most 
undoubtedly the will of Christ that all should be united in one 
flock under one Shepherd. 

1 England and the Holy See. 
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It is the recognition of the Divine Will, as thus expressed, 
that ‘has suggested the publication of a book bearing the 
title 74+e Open Sore of Christendom, in which the Rev. W. J. 
Sexton, having shown the serious hindrance which the present 
disunior places in the path of Christianity, discusses the origin 
and growth of the “ sore ” and offers various considerations 
towards its alleviation if not its complete healing. The 
author passes under review the religious situation in various 
European countries, and the principal divisions of Christi- 
anity, and proceeds to considerations suggested by the facts 
adduced. There can be no doubt as to the sincerity of his 
aspirations, and there is much in what he says that is 
both interesting and suggestive: it is only when he comes 
to formulate a definite proposition as to how the so greatly 
desired reunion is to be brought about that the curious futility 
of his position is made manifest, 

Mr. Sexton divides his book into nine parts, the headings 
of which suggest a certain absence of clearness that becomes 
more manifest as the work proceeds; and prefaces it with an 
ample bibliography which is remarkable for its exclusion not 
oniy ot any Catholic author but even of such Anglicans as Mr. 
Spencer Jones. Having pointed out, with much force, the 
harm that is done by disunion and its contrariety to scriptural 
teaching, he proceeds to discuss its origin and growth in the 
various cuvuntries of Europe, and to give a historical sketch 
of the different bodies which have “separated from the 


Church of England.” Among these we find “ Romanists or 
Papists,” and this somewhat prepares us for the attitude which 
is subsequently developed at length. It is not, however, until 


we arrive at the last section of the book that we fully per- 
ceive the goal to which all that has gone before has been 
tending. 

A reference to De Maistre and a quotation from Bishop 
Gore lead to the consideration of “‘the Church of Eng- 
land,” first as “The Maker of England,” and secondly 
““as a Possible Centre of Reunion.’”” The former as- 
sumption is supported by the simple process of claim- 
ing for “the Church of England” the whole pre- 
Reformation history of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. The history, so far as facts are concerned, is in the 
main accurate; but what is to be said for a position which 
claims as the acts of one and the same Church, the resistance 


1 The Century Press, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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of Anselm, Becket, Stephen Langton, and Edmund Rich to 
the unjust claims of the monarchy, and the “ many clerics 
working at the Reformation period for the repudiation of the 


> 


Papal yoke:” . . . “ hers it was in the bitter struggle of the 
Reformation to rescue the Faith from Roman additions and 
corruptions ” (p. 312). Elsewhere (p. 66), Mr. Sexton tells 


sé 


us that at the Reformation “ the Church of England did not 
commit: a schism "’; it was “ the few who obeyed ” the Pope 
‘who became schismatics and the first Roman Catholics’ 
p.93), and **‘ Romanists or Papists ” thus take their place 
with the date 1570), in the list of ‘ separations for the 
Church of England.”’ 


The services went on as before, only revised. There were 
the same bishops, the same clergy, the same congregations, the 
same churches. It was not a new Church, only the old Church 
descending from Christ and the Apostles, purified from abuses, 
and retaining the faith and practice of the Primitive centuries, 
To put it in a homely way, the Church had washed her face ;! 
it was the same face before and after cleansing (p. 66). 


The “large and goodly array of scholars and divines 
(who| demanded reform,” include Thomas Wolsey, Blessed 
John Fisher, Bonner, Gardiner, Latimer (“called some- 
times ‘the Apostle of the Reformation’”’), Ridley, Cran- 
mer, and Hooper (‘‘ who were actually martyrs to the 
cause ’’), “and soon” (p. 65). If Mr. Sexton were not ob- 
viously impervious to any sense of humour, one would suspect 
him of poking fun at his readers. 

It was ‘‘ the Church of England ” that was the 
the liberator, and the teacher of the people, “‘ the fountain- 
head of our national literature "’ and the patron of art:- 


“sé 


elevator,” 


Sculpture, painting, cunning needlework, tapestry, illumin- 
ated manuscript, sumptuous book-binding, metal and _ jewel- 
work, beautiful vestments, coloured glass, mosaic, architecture, 
music, both instrumental and vocal, all these she encouraged 
(p. 314). 


Surely Mr. Sexton must be joking! for he cannot fail 
to see that by claiming the encouragement of “ the Church of 
England” for these, he is making it impossible to believe 
that it was the same body which with fearful zeal and terrible 


1 As to this false analogy, see How the Church of England washed her Face, by 
Father Sydney Smith (C.T.S. 1d.). 
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success destroyed these objects, or converted them to secular 
use. It is interesting to contrast this catalogue with the far 
more accurate account, drawn by a master hand, of how “ the 
Church of England ”’ really acted towards art : — 


Vestments chucked off, lights quenched, jewels stolen, the 
pomp and circumstance of worship annihilated, a dreariness which 
could be felt . . . forcing itself upon the eye, the ear, the 
nostrils of the worshipper . . . the royal arms for the crucifix ; 
huge ugly boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning upon the 
congregation in the place of the mysterious altar; and the long 
cathedral aisles unused, railed off, like the tombs (as they were) 
of what had been and was not.1 


Not content, however, with this, Mr. Sexton proceeds to 
claim for “‘ the Church of England ” the friars, the monas- 
teries, the monks—all, in fact, of those Catholic agencies 
which, when the same Church, as he would have us believe, 
had ‘‘ washed her face,’ she set herself to abolish and to 
destroy. And it is this Church which he would have us 
regard as “a possible centre of re-union ”’! 

It is but fair to say that when Mr. Sexton comes to this 
second portion of his thesis, he admits that the Church of 
England has had “ faults and failures.” He starts, how- 
ever, by reasserting that “she did not commence in an act 
of separation,” and tells us that “ she presents the aspect of 
a friend desirous of being reconciled to those who have 
separated from her.” Moreover, the Christian World has re- 
garded her “ with a sentiment in which respect and admira- 
tion are largely mingled’ and “ Curteis has pointed out 
various points of appreciation by Romanists,”’ which seem 
worthy of quotation and perhaps of verification : — 


Men like Courayer, Du Pin, and Dr. Lingard have ac- 
knowledged her orders as genuine; Pope Pius IV. offered ex- 
press ratification of her liturgy;? Reyner called her primate a 
“ Patriarch,” and Pope Adrian even “alterius orbis Papa,” 
canonists like Lancelot admitted her provincial councils supplied 
good legislation for the whole Church to accept; Dr. Newman 
conceded her grandeur and magnificent history (p. 320). 


Again. we are told that the Saturday Review, anticipat- 
1 Newman, Essays Critical and Historical, ii. 443. 


* This error was long ago exposed in these pages; see ‘‘The Alleged 
Sanction of the Anglican Liturgy,” by J. H. Pollen. THe Montu, Sept, 1902. 
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ing Mr. Sexton, sees in her “the possible meeting-ground 
for all divisions of Christendom.”’ 

It may be suggested that reunion, like charity, should 
begin at home, where it will certainly find plenty to do. Mr. 
Sexton abstracts from the Registrar-General’s report for 1911 
a ‘list of religious denominations, &c.” having certified 
‘“‘ places of meeting for religious worship.” “ The list,’ says 
Mr. Sexton, “ is probably not exhaustive ’’: it certainly is not, 
for the Established Church itself finds no place in it—an omis- 
sion the more remarkable in that the Established Church of 
Scotland is included:1 is the Registrar-General or Mr. Sexton 
responsible for so strange an oversight? The number of names 
is 428, besides a number of “ various missions.”’ It will 
probably take some time to bring into line the Alethians, 
British Israelites, Inghamites, Sandemanians, Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Loving Brethren, Maramats, and De- 
pendents, to say nothing of the members of the Christian 
Zoce Perissos Society, of the Glazebrook Army (unsectarian), 
of the Out-and-Out Gospel Missioners and the Sons of Plotz- 
Kar: but even before this were attempted it might seem that 
the Church of England (as by law established) would do 
well to consider and deal with her own internal divisions 
and variations. It is right to say that this obvious 
criticism is forestalled by Mr. Sexton, who is aware that 
“critics have said that she is disunited: but this criticism 
finds less and less justification as the days go by. The old 
men tel] us that the past fifty years or so have seen a won- 
derful assimilation of parties.’’ This assimilation, however, 
is not due to any appreciation of the “ open sore ’’; it is “ the 
political persecution of these days [that] has helped to rally all 
together in united defence.”” This would seem to imply that 
the sense of the importance of unity in faith and practice is 
a less potent factor towards its practical realization than, say, 
the proposed disestablishment of the Welsh Church. 

Assuming, temporarily, for the sake of argument, that 
there has been of late years “a wonderful assimilation of 
parties,’ it remains as true as it was fifty years ago that the 
Church of England cannot define her belief, and, indeed, does 
not attempt to do so: and this in itself is sufficient to negative 


1 There are five different kinds of ‘‘ Church of England,” described respec- 
tively as ‘‘ Evangelical Protestants,’’ ‘‘ Free-Church,” “ Independents,” ‘‘ Pro- 
testant Mission (detached)"" and ‘‘ unattached"; but the main body seems 
wanting. 
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any claim which might be made for it as a possible centre 
of unity. Monsignor Cologan told me some time ago that, 
in the course of a friendly discussion with some Anglican 
clergy who had asked him various questions, he said: ‘“* Now 
I want to ask you a question: If I wanted to join the Church 
of England, which Church of England should I join?” 


And answer came there none! 
And this was scarcely odd, because 


it must depend entirely on your choice of clergyman whether 
you are taught, let us say, to believe in the Real Presence or in 
the Real Absence:: either may be taught, and there is no 
means of obtaining an authoritative decision as to what is 
the definite teaching of the Church of England on the 
subject.? 

It is thus natural that Mr. Sexton, notwithstanding the 
recent assimilation of parties, should base the claim of the 
Church of England on the old plea of ** comprehensiveness.” 
Rome is ruled out of the question as a centre, on the old 
grounds of her arrogance and the like, although Mr. Sexton 
recognizes that Reunion must “ultimately embrace a@// 
Christians, Romans [meaning, of course, Catholics] and 
Protestants alike ” (p. 96). But the Church of England can 
find room for all the truths the denominations possess “‘ with- 
in her own broad area: definite and scriptural, yet withal, 
comprehensive, she may well be the centre of the coming 
Unity as the home of a liberal Catholicism.”’ Definiteness 
is, as indeed has already been suggested, about the last 
quality which the Church of England can justly claim, and 
‘ liberal Catholicism ’ has a somewhat ominous sound; but 
if comprehensiveness is the sime gud non for the “ centre,” 
the Church of England certainly possesses it. Whether its 
consequences have proved satisfactory, even within its own 
borders, is discussed in a volume issued last year by “an 
Oxford Priest,” entitled Glorious Comprehensiveness, to 
which Mr. Sexton and the reader may be referred. 

But is the “assimilation of parties” as actual as Mr. 


1 This expression actually occurred in one of the sermons which helped me 
into the Church. ‘‘ Talk of the Real Presence!" said the preacher ; ‘‘ J believe 
in the Real Absence! ”’ 

2 I am of course aware of the answer of the Church Catechism, but the 
phrase ‘‘ the faithful” is interpreted differently by different clergymen; there 
is also the “ black rubric” in the Book of Common Prayer, and the declaration 
of the Article as to ‘‘ sacrifices of Masses," 
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Sexton and certain ‘‘ old men” would have us believe? The 
so-called “ religious ’ newspapers scarcely confirm the notion. 
A comparison of the Church Times and the English Church- 
man: of the English Church Union and the Church Associa- 
tion; of the publications of the Catholic Literature Associa- 
tion and the Protestant Truth Society—it must be remembered 
that Mr. Kensit, senior, who founded this Society, was a 
licensed reader of the Church of England—hardly suggest 
a community of view, though each claims to represent the 
Established Church. Even among the Bishops the diver- 
gencies of view seem considerable; one “ pontificates ” at 
a “ high mass,” while another refuses to license curates who 
wear eucharistic vestments: and if between these we place 
a third who, bringing about practical unity from his own 
standpoint, admits Nonconformists to Communion, we shall 
indeed find ‘‘ comprehensiveness,” but scarcely unity of view. 
One Anglican Bishop, indeed—the Bishop of Lebombo—com- 
bines in his own person the fullest comprehensiveness, ponti- 
ficating at “solemn celebrations ’’ and “ administering the 
cup ” at evening Communion in the Lusitanian Church.! 

In theory, the comprehensiveness intended by Mr. Sexton 
is that of what is known as “ the Quadrilateral ’°—*‘ the four 
essentials of Unity ’’.in which “ the Lambeth Conference of 
1888 expressed the mind of the Anglican Church.” These 
are: the Holy Scriptures as “ the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith "’; the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; the two Sacra- 
ments; and “ the historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods and its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the Unity of His 
Church.” It will be seen at once that both Catholics and 
Nonconformists would be excluded by this formula; and that 
the formule as they stand are indefinite is made abundantly 
clear by Mr. Sexton’s explanation of them. His candour, 
indeed, is astonishing: with regard to the “ historic episco- 
pate,’ for example, having enumerated “some of the con- 
flicting [7.e., mutually contradictory] opinions met with among 
Christians, even instructed ones,” he says:— 


There are opinions many. Nobody, however, is required to 
subscribe any one of them, and this liberty calls for emphasis. 
Churchmen themselves may and do differ—no express interpreta- 
tion is laid upon them. ‘(The Quadrilateral, as the voice of the 


1 See THE Mont for July, 1911. 
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Anglican hierarchy, merely expresses a belief in the fact of the 
historic episcopate or an elastic adaptability (p. 241). 


It has already been said that it would be impossible to 
suspect Mr. Sexton of poking fun at his readers, and, indeed, 
the subject is too serious for joke. But it is hardly possible 
to read with a solemn face the “ remark’ with which he 
concludes his exposition of the Quadrilateral, the judicious 
vagueness of which he emphasizes and amplifies : — 


Many think that Rome is the only abiding home of positive 
Christianity, and the only possible centre of Unity. But with all 
the splendid work of Romanism, her development has been one- 
sided, tending to an exaggerated autocracy in the Pope, sacerdotal 
tyranny, and a fettering of the intellect. What strength has the 
claim of the Papacy compared with the claim of the Quadri- 
lateral? (p. 296). 


Well, at any rate, it has ¢kés claim: it knows what it 
teaches and, pace an unnamed revert to Protestantism quoted 
by Mr. Sexton (p. 95), is united in itself. And the obvious 
fact that the Church of England can show neither definiteness 
of teaching nor union within its own borders is suffi- 
cient to dispose of its claim to present even “ a fossib/e centre 
of re-union.” 

JAMES BRITTEN. 








Notre Dame de Chartres. 


AN IMPRESSION. 
——- 


““ EVERYTHING depends, of course, upon how it is done.” 
We all know that as a fact. The value of an action or a 
piece of work, the beauty of it, the success of it, depend en- 
tirely, in God’s eyes, on the spirit in which it was done. It 
is also a fact that work done in the right spirit is always 
the most satis/actory, and very often, though for God’s own 
reasons not always, the most beautiful. This is the chief 
reason why all great cathedrals are satisfactory. They may 
not be altogether harmonious, they may be architecturally 
very far from perfect, they may not even be complete, their 
style may not suit one’s individual taste; but they are always 
satisfactory, because they were built with the right motive. 
I am not asserting that things done with the highest possi- 
ble motive are always successful, outwardly and materially, 
but neither do I deny that they are. Very often they cer- 
tainly are; and anyway, so much depends upon what one 
means by outward and material success. Many people only 
mean popularity. But certainly the most satisfactory things, 
whether they are splendid successes or not, always have 
splendid motives to their making. 

The really splendid motive is, of course, the supernatural 
one. There may be other forces at work besides the super- 
natural motive, indeed, there must be—knowledge, skill, en- 
thusiasm, industry and the like—but these, without the super- 
natural motive, have never, I believe, either in Pagan or 
Christian work, produced the wholly satisfactory, the kind of 
thing that, whether you like it or not, you need: the thing, 
in fact, that is wanted, and is just what is wanted. Take, for 
instance, the Venus de Milo. Nobody denies that she is satis- 
factory, even the remains of her. The man who made her 
had the supernatural motive, as he could know it. Take 
Stonehenge, or Fra Angelico’s Frescoes, or the Pastoral Sym- 
phony from Handel’s Messiah. And, if the truth were known, 
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it would be found, I believe, that the supernatural motive 
lay not only behind everything satisfactory, but probably also 
behind everything that was ever greatly beautiful or glori- 
ous in Art and History. Chartres Cathedral is the supreme 
example of all this. It is not so light and graceful as Amiens, 
not so ambitious as Beauvais, not so perfect as Salisbury, not 
so grand and convincing as St. Peter’s, but it is more satis- 
factory than any of them. “ At last,” you say, as you enter 
and pause in its great, mysterious, twilit nave, with the 
jewelled splendour of the windows in the altitudes above you, 
“* At last 7 have found it! ’’—you do not quite know what, but 
it is something you have always wanted. “ At last I have 
arrived!” It is almost like that sensation one has, in a higher 
plane, when one finds oneself actually ‘‘ received ” into the 
Catholic Church. You feel that you have all you want, and 
rest in it. 

No wonder Chartres is like this, for consider the story 
of its building. 


Mighty are the works of the Lord [exclaims Hugh of Rouen]. 
At Chartres men have begun in all humility to drag carts and 
vehicles of all sorts to aid the building of the Cathedral, and their 
humility has been rewarded with miracles. The fame of these 
events has been heard everywhere, and at last roused this Nor- 
mandy of ours. Our countrymen, therefore, after receiving our 
blessing have set out for that place, and there fulfilled their 
vows . . . Who has ever seen or who heard in all the ages of the 
past, that kings, princes and lords, mighty in their generation, 
swollen with riches and honours, that men and women, I say, of 
noble birth, have bowed their haughty necks to the yoke, and 
harnessed themselves to carts like beasts of burden, and drawn 
them, laden with wine, corn, oil, stone, wood and other things 
needful for the maintenance of life or the construction of the 
church, even to the doors of the asylum of Christ? But what is 
even more astonishing is that, although sometimes a thousand or 
more men and women are attached to one cart—so vast is the 
mass, so heavy the machine, so weighty the load—yet so deep a 
silence reigns that not a voice, not a whisper even can be heard. 
And when there is a halt called on the way, there is no sound 
save that of the confession of sins, and the suppliant prayer to God 
for pardon. There, whilst the Priests are preaching peace, all 
hatred is lulled to sleep and quarrels are banished, debts forgiven, 
and the union of hearts re-established. But if anyone is so 
hardened that he cannot bring himself to forgive his enemies, or 
to beg the pious admonition of the Priests, then his offering is 
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withdrawn from the common stock as unclean, and he himself is 
separated, with much shame and ignominy, from the society of 
the holy people. 

Forward they press, unchecked by rivers, unhindered by 
mountains. You might think that they were the children of Israel 
crossing Jordan, and for them, as for the children of Israel, 
marvels are wrought. But when they come to the Church, they 
set their waggons in a circle, so as to form, as it were, a spiritual 
camp, and all the following night the watch is kept by the whole 
army, with hymns and songs of praise. Candles and lamps are 
lit on each wagon; the sick and the feeble are placed thereon; 
the relics of the saints are brought to them in the hope that they 
may find relief. The clergy at the head of a procession, and the 
people following, pass by and pray with renewed fervour that the 
sick may be healed.! 


And all this stands to-day materialized before one’s eyes! 
The psychic atmosphere (if that is the term! ) in and about 
the Cathedral of Chartres is like nothing I have found else- 
where. If there is something evil in the very atmosphere of 
a place where an evil deed has been done, as people say there 
is, something so intense that it can make itself felt almost 
physically to certain natures, what of the atmosphere of a 
spot that has been for hundreds of years the birthplace, the 
home, the sanctuary, the workshop, the playground, and the 
shrine of piety? It is a danalité to talk like this. We have 
all known the feeling about certain places, but at Chartres it 
is so peculiarly intense; you cannot get away from it for an 
instant. You are breathing something as you breathe air, 
something extraordinarily hallowed and pure, that mixes 
itself up with your devotion and is itself an offering 
to God, like incense. It is something quite outside you 
and irrespective of you. It will remain behind you when 
you go away, as surely as the stone and glass will. It 
is not merely what we mean when we say a church is devo- 
tional, it is something more. You would never jump or be 
in the least surprised if you suddenly encountered an angel 
behind any pillar here. 

The oftener you visit it the more incredible does the 
interior become. Down here in the nave and choir all is 
sombre twilight, for Chartres is very dark. At first you must 
almost grope your way about. Then, as the eye travels up 
and up the huge pillars to the spring of the arches, the dark- 


1 Medieval Cities : Chartres. By C. Headlam. 
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ness changes to soft and shadowy gray, and higher still to a 
light that is simply indescribable. 

That heavenly kingdom of glass up there in the clerestory, 
those long lofty vistas of it among gray shafts and vault- 
ing, the beauty and the wonder and the glory of it all! It is 
never twice the same. One day it is jewellery, delicate and 
sparkling and joyous, making one’s heart dance as its colours 
dance and gleam; another day it is passionate and stormy,’a 
fierce riot of brilliance, yet stern and full of mystery. 

There are fourteen immense windows in the clerestory 
of the nave alone—each one of two wide lancets with a rose 
of plate tracery above, under a single arch—and who knows 
how many more in the transepts and choir (for they are car- 
ried right round the church), besides those supreme giants 
of splendour, the rose windows of the transepts and west end! 
That in the south transept is a thing for dreams. Who 
thought of it? Who made it? If there were only the design 
in stone it would be a marvel, every window at Chartres 
would; but they are all filled with purples and blues and 
golds and greens and reds out of the very finest of old 
illuminated manuscripts! There are five beautiful lights un- 
der one arch at the east end, the vaulting above them gathered 
up into one point, and hollowed out so deeply that the ribs 
look like the edges of folds in hanging curtains of stone. All 
the windows except three are of the thirteenth century. They 
form, indeed, the most remarkable and the most complete 
series of that period existing. As a matter of fact, there are, 
I find, in consulting my Guide Joanne, 125 large ones of the 
lancet type; and of the rose, three large (thirty to forty feet 
in diameter), eighty-five medium-sized, and twelve small. 
The large one in the north transept was given by St. Louis, 
and is called the Rose of France. Such an array of Patri- 
archs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Virgins, Saints, Kings, 
Queens, Princes, and heroes as figure here is hardly to be 
found anywhere else outside Heaven. Yet, by some happy 
chance, one is never conscious that they are the shapes of 
people up there, except now and then, at one moment on 
this side, at another on that, the changing light throws up 
distinctly some outlined form, some single defined figure in 
gorgeous apparel, standing splendid among the riot of colour. 

The architecture of the Cathedral as it stands to-day is 
mostly of the thirteenth century, though there appears to have 
been a church on this site from very early times indeed, and 
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a cathedral was commenced by Fulbert in 1020. Damage 
has been done by fire at least five times, for the Normans 
burnt a church here in the ninth century, and there were sub- 
sequent fires in 1020, 1194, 1506, and 1836. The present 
building, concerning the construction of which Hugh of 
Rouen has said so much, was consecrated in 1 260, in the pre- 
sence of St. Louis and all his family. It has all the beauty 
and dignity of the best thirteenth century French work. 

Of the two towers you may love whichever you like best: 
each is perfect in its way ;—Texier’s (1506), of which Fer- 
gusson writes, ““ The most beautifully designed spire in 
Europe, surpassing even Strasbourg and Antwerp ”’; and the 
simpler and somewhat austere Cloches Vieux of the twelfth 
century. I prefer that in reality, and the other in pictures. 

Going to see the Cathedral for the first time, you should 
come upon it, as I did, from a little street, the Rue des 
Changes, on the south side, and not from the great piazza 
at the west. In this way, I think, you see its individuality 
best, though the more conventional point of view is, of course, 
at the west. By that I think I was at first a little disap- 
pointed, though not afterwards. Nothing disappoints you at 
Chartres when you get to know it. 

The Cathedral is very rich in sculpture. That on the 
exterior is a Bible and a Hagiological Peerage List in itself. 
And inside there is Texier’s wonderful c/dfure. I do not 
know the English word for it; it is not an ordinary choir- 
screen, for it goes all round the choir, separating it com- 
pletely from the ambulatories, while it does #o/ separate the 
nave from the choir). 

Any very minute study of early sculpture of this kind, 
crowded and crammed, as it so often is, into a very limited 
space, and sometimes in the dark, is a severe test of one’s love 
of the antique. Or perhaps it is a manifestation of that 
singular quality, which many people seem to have nowadays, 
which leads them to delight in working out puzzles for the 
mere sake of it! As for me, I like to look at it certainly. 
‘* Oh! there are the signs of the Zodiac,” I say. ‘“ And those 
must be the Twelve Apostles; and up there, oh, saints qguel- 
congues!’ And much beyond that I cannot do for these vast 
crowds on the porches and west fronts, and in the mouldings 
of the doors. At Chartres, however, the “ long people,’ work 
of the twelfth century, are very charming. They ave long 
people, quite preternaturally so, and standing, to add to their 
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height, on columns very beautifully carved, at each side of 
the Porte Royale, or great central west door. One of them, 
a princess or queen, with long pig-tails hanging over her 
shoulders, is a very lovable person, and they are all distin- 
guished. 

And then the crypt, an immense corridor, flanked by 
chapels, running under the whole length of the side-aisles 
and ambulatory. Everybody knows, perhaps, that the Cathe- 
dral stands on the site of a Druid sanctuary. It was here that 
was practised, in remote times before our era, that significant 
and surely not fortuitous cult of Virgo Paritura, the Virgin 
who should bring forth. The Church came here, as she did 
elsewhere, to transform, uplift, and turn to Christian uses 
all that was best in the Pagan cult, suffering nothing to be 
lost that might conceivably serve her own divine ends; and 
here at Chartres, she came also, it would seem, to fulfil. 
Wherefore, in the crypt, the ancient wooden statue of /’irgo 
Pariture was venerated for hundreds of years as our Lady’s 
image. It is said to have been burnt, like so many other 
sacred things in France, at the time of the Revolution, and 
a new one (not by any possibility a copy of it, though the 
woman at the holy-picture shop outside will tell you it is; 
but do not believe her), now stands in the little grotto of the 
Druids, Notre Dame de Sous-terre, with her candles and 
flowers and hanging-lamps. A wonderful procession takes 
place here, round the long aisle of the crypt, on her festival ; 
and I should like to see it. 

But if our Lady is venerated here underground, the Char- 
trois show an even greater devotion to her as Notre Dame 
du Pilier, in the Cathedral above. The whole place is hers 
certainly, every stone of it, to offer to her Son; the incompar- 
able glass is one huge record of her glory, forethought and 
afterthought of her. She, with her Divine Child, and her 
family, and her friends the saints, look down on you from 
every side. I should think there was never any concrete 
prayer made to her more appealing than this great church. 
But her own most personal and intimate corner of it is surely 
her shrine in the north ambulatory, Notre Dame du Pilier. 
There she stands, “the dear Madonna,” looking so ridicu- 
lous in her stiff #anteau, and the prim little Bambino in His, 
on the top of the pillar, and there we salute her and have 
saluted her for so many scores of years, the worst of us and 
the best of us, with the loving, familiar kiss. It is but her 
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pillar that we kiss, of course, but that is no matter. There 
she offers to her Divine Son every day and all day long the 
prayers and the affections and the gratitude of her earthly 
children. O, she is very miraculous, of course, that is nothing 
new, nor, to those who know her, surprising. Her shrine 
is rich, as all her shrines are elsewhere, with countless re- 
cognitions of her goodness, familiar to us as household furni- 
ture; and I never saw so many lamps and candles! She 
has done marvels, and she will do them; but it seemed to 
me that here at Chartres our Lady must descend especially 
to the very simplest and most trivial of human needs. There 
was nothing, one felt, however small, that one could not 
suitably ask of her. She seems to expect you, and she is 
certainly extraordinarily and unreasonably pleased to see you! 
It is quite impossible that you should ask a favour of her here 
and not get it, or else be aware that you are getting some- 
thing much better. She inspires you with so great a con- 
fidence. 

Put up your candle then, and kiss her pillar, and say your 
prayers, and be quite certain that it is one of the happiest 
days of your life when you come to visit Notre Dame du 
Pilier. Kneel here and listen for the divine words of her 
Son, for you will surely hear them: “ Vist efficiamini sicut 
parvuli, non intrabitis in regnum calorum, and, “ Mulier, 
ecce filius tuus,’ “‘ Ecce mater tua.” 

The first time I entered the Cathedral was on a January 
afternoon at dusk, and I was conscious of very little but the 
profound darkness of the place and its solemnity, and the 
store of splendour, half seen, half guessed at, overhead. The 
next day was Sunday, and I was there by 7.15 in the morn- 
ing. A Continental city is always awake earlier than an Eng- 
lish one, it seems to me. I have noticed so often that the 
time to see sights worth seeing in the streets of a foreign 
town is early in the morning. As early as you like, but cer- 
tainly before eight. It is then that the people are leading 
their real life. I have had many an intimate glimpse into 
their ways, seen many little wayside incidents, comic or pathe- 
tic, or merely domestic, caught places, how often, under 
some charming characteristic aspect that they never seem to 
wear later on in the day, when travellers and the rich come 
out. I caught Chartres like that—and when I went into the 
Cathedral, it was full of singing children! The thing brought 
me up short. 
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There were hundreds and hundreds of them, singing 
beautifully one of those melodious, swaying French hymns 
with a chorus, that one can scarcely ever catch the words of. ' 

I knelt in the dusky aisle to listen, before going on to 
one of the countless Masses behind the choir. They were all 
biggish children, between ten and sixteen, who went to Com- 
munion; and half an hour later they had all turned out, and 
their places were taken by hundreds of tiny things under ten 
or so. These little creatures (French children are always 
‘little creatures”) were helped through their Mass by an 
energetic and child-loving priest, who stood facing them out- 
side the altar-rail, periodically clacking his hand on his book 
as a lively signal for the children to kneel or sit or stand. 
They responded with alacrity: I never saw children better 
drilled, nor, when the sermon was preached, more attentive. 
It was a simple instruction on the use of sacramentals. 

“Is the Faith dying in France?” one asks oneself. 
they stamping it out after all? Can France be anything ever, 
for long together, but the ‘ most-Christian * country, or the 
French anything but Catholics?’’ And as one watches these 
multitudes of children, not only here at Chartres, but in every 
large parish church in French towns on Sunday morning, 
coming to the Sacraments, listening to these very fervid in- 
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structions, singing with all their hearts, and praying so voci- 
ferously, as obviously at home in the church as birds in a 
wood, it is impossible to believe that it is not going to last, 
impossible, unless you are a pessimist of the deepest dye, not 
to hope confidently in the promise of the coming generation. 

The Chartrois love their great church, and live in it a good 
deal, even to-day, but I doubt if many of them really know 
quite what it is. They are too used to it. 

It is an unbelievable thing, this Cathedral; simply that. 
A mystery of glass and stone—not made by human hands one 
feels, but God’s own conception and fulfilled wish, some 
Fiat of His, some afterthought of creation—not an object, 
but a sort of personality—not so much a house for God as 
a kind of body for Him, every stone of it, and the dim air 
and light of it tingling with Himself. It is an architectural 
marvel, a success beyond praise. It is indeed 

“* Imagination’s very self in stone!” 





EDITH K. STEER. 











Democracy, True and Fatlse. 
> 

THE well-known dictum of Tom Paine—** Society is pro- 
duced by our wants and Government by our wickedness ° 

expresses in short compass the origin of the Civil State, al- 
though it fails by restricting the functions of authority to the 
prevention or repression of disorder. Life in society neces- 
sarily means life under rule—a sacrifice to a greater or less 
extent of individual liberty. But it is a sacrifice which is 
abundantly rewarded. Social life is not an unnatural state: 
it is an ordinance of nature for the development and greate1 
perfection of the individual. And consequently it is not a 
matter of free-choice. If the “ noble savage ” wants to con- 
tinue running wild in woods, he will do so at the price of his 
true human dignity and remain a savage, very far from noble. 
Authority then, z.e., law with its correlative, force, is also a 
natural necessity as being essential to the maintenance of 
society, and man can reach his full development only through 
obedience. However, liberty, power of self-determination, 
freedom of choice, is so precious an endowment of the rational 
creature that he does well to scrutinize carefully the source 
and scope of the authority which claims his submission: 

the source, that he may see whether it is traceable to the one 
Will which is superior to his own, viz., God’s; the scope, that 
he may determine which of his rights are withdrawn, by the 
nature of his relations with his Maker, from the jurisdiction 
of the State. Both points are of the first importance: if 
the Government which rules him has definitely ceased to fulfil 
the main end of its institution, the promotion of the general 
welfare, it has no claims on his allegiance as representing 
the Author of civil society; if again the civil law is not in 
accordance with the moral law, still less is he obliged to obey 
it. It comes to this, that the true basis of the freedom of the 
individual in respect to society is to be found in the fact 
that man belongs to God. All restrictions on his freedom 
must take account of this relationship, for he cannot lawfully 
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be hindered in doing what he was put into the world to do. 
From this is derived the great dogma of the Equality of Man, 
so often misunderstood and wrongly expounded. Every 
human soul is the immediate creation of the Almighty, and 
each may equally claim all that follows from that truth. In 
everything else, within and without,—birth, disposition, sex, 
colour, bodily condition, education, environment generally 
human beings are notoriously unequal: no two souls, as far as 
we know, have exactly the same opportunities, whether in 
respect to this world or the next, but all these differences, in 
view of the essential fact of identity of origin and destiny, 
are, strictly speaking, accidental. The Potter fashions his 
clay into various forms and for various uses, but it is all His 
handiwork, the expression of His divine idea. Nothing of 
God's right to man’s service or of man’s right to fulfil God's 
purposes—another aspect of the same thing—can rightly be 
forfeited or endangered by life in community. But, being 
granted full liberty to satisfy his duty towards his Creator, 
no member of society can assert unfettered rights in any other 
direction. Everything else due to his personality must be 
modified and checked by his contact with other personalities, 
and notably with that moral person which unifies and governs 
the society in which he lives, viz., the State. Whatever be 
his position in the community and in whatever form the 
supreme authority is embodied, the citizen has to forego some- 
thing of his independence, nor can he be blamed if he desires, 
and on occasion seeks, a form of government under which that 
sacrifice sinks to a minimum. No commonwealth can subsist 
without many restrictions on individual liberty,—/.e., posi- 
tive laws enacted for the general good, not mere applica- 
tions of an already existing moral law—but clearly the fewer 
those laws the freer are the citizens. Under what system 
of government is personal liberty likely to be most res- 
pected? Which system best secures the common aim of all 
governments, the general good, at the least sacrifice of human 
freedom, an individual good? It is not easy to say, but it may 
be interesting to speculate. The human race has tried all 
forms, has sometimes, indeed, as in the old Jewish polities, 
been assisted by revelation in its choice, but all alike have 
proved liable to abuse. Systems less perfect in theory have 
excelled in practice those better theoretically than they. 
There is point in Pope’s satire— 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best— 
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provided that the particular form in question 7s capable of 
being administered well. We can settle things satisfactorily 
in the abstract, but history is apt to give us the lie. 

However, in these democratic days, the very inquiry seems 
idle. Surely freedom, slowly broadening down from pre- 
cedent to precedent, has triumphantly evolved in these latter 
ages the government of the people for the people by the 
people! What more perfect form can be devised if there 
is to be government at all? It seems rash, indeed, to ques- 
tion what has become a commonplace ‘in all political litera- 
ture that derives from Rousseau, Hobbes and Mill (the bulk, 
that is, of non-Catholic teaching) and is every day reflected in 
the Press. I am not going to be so rash; I do not deny that 
a system of democracy may be fairly held to be the ideal 
government for free communities, but I may reasonably de- 
mur to many of the arguments, whether of fact or theory, 
by which that tenet is supported. They are often erroneous 
on both points: they assume that true democracy can exist 
in the modern world, and they base its claim to be the per- 
fect form of government on wrong grounds. Consider the 
famous Declaration of Independence which forms the charter 
of democracy: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created egual: that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that amongst these are life liberty and 
the pursuil of happiness; that to secure those rights govern- 
ments are instituted amongst men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, 


This, we must all agree, is a noble statement of man’s es- 
sential dignity, if only it is rightly understood, particularly 
in regard to the phrases italicized. We have seen in what 
sense men are created “‘ equal,’’—how the endless diversity of 
talents, natural and acquired, personal and social, should not 
obscure the fact that each human soul is made by the same 
divine Hands for the same eternal destiny—and we may take 
it that the “ pursuit of happiness ” has essential reference to 
this purpose of the Creator. It is the last phrase that needs 
most careful analysis and discrimination. But let us first 
consider some further expressions of the same doctrine in 
modern times. For clearness’ sake, we take them from the 
most fearlessly democratic of modern journals—the £ye- 
Witness—in whose pages, indeed, they abound. For 
instance: 
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I am coming to the conclusion that the sacred right of going 
to the Devil, if we so will, is a right which should be maintained. 
It is not Democracy to be saved in spite of ourselves.1 

But if democracy, that is the conduct of the State in con- 
formance with the will of its citizens, be ¢ke political expression 
of justice? ... 

A true and sane religion teaches men to regard their public 
men not as leaders, but as servants. ; 

The old European conception . . . that men shall not be 
governed save through instruments of their own choice and az 
their own consent. 

A Democrat holds that in any matter affecting the lives of 
the people, legislation should /ollow the popular wilt.® 

A law has no moral sanction save the consent of the com- 
munity .© 

The instinctive democratic feeling, the intolerance of all Jaws 
not made by themselves.? 


These oditer dicta might easily be multiplied, for they 
are the expression of the political philosophy which deter- 
mines the whole outlook of the Aye-Witness. That philo- 
sophy, I am compelled to assert, is not the philosophy of the 
Catholic Church. It misconceives the whole Christian notion 
of the relations between the citizen and the State. It makes 
no distinction between the domains of politics, where the 
people have a voice, and of morals, where they have none. 
It represents the people as the source and not merely the 
channel, of the authority that governs them. It is the off- 
spring, the only legitimate offspring, of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. It was this system which that over-rated philosopher, 
the arch-priest of human pride, devised in order to reconcile 
his false idea of human independence with the necessity of 
human society and subordination. He set out, he tells us, in 
the Contrat Social, 


to find a form of association which shall defend and protect, with 
the entire common force, the person and goods of each associate, 
and ty which, each uniting himself to all may | nevertheless 
obey only himself and remain as free as before. 


Man, that is, has to be under government: man wants 
to be independent; let us, then, invent an arrangement that 


1 Nov. 23, 1911. This is the utterance of Mr. G, Lansbury, M.P., a so 
called Christian Socialist, and pushes, probably, the principles of the Eye- 
Witness further than the editor would sanction. 


2 May 16,1912, *%Jbid. * April 18,1912, *° Ibid, ® Dec, 29, 1911. 7 Ibid. 
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shall save his pride whilst securing for him the benefits of 
society. Let man consent to give up a certain measure of 
liberty for the sake of those benefits: he will do so freely for 
his own self-interest: the restrictions he must suffer are self- 
imposed: in obeying them he is in reality following his own 
will 

Have we not in this theory, fundamentally false though 
undoubtedly flattering to human pride, the origin of the senti- 
ments quoted above? Even if the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is not held to imply that life in society is optional, does 
it not assert that the authority thus necessitated derives what- 
ever just powers it possesses from the consent of its sub- 
jects? There is, at any rate, no ambiguity about the Zye- 
Witness. If the passages quoted and italicized do not mean 
that the people form the ultimate source of the authority 
which governs them, language has lost all significance. But I 
shall perhaps be told that these expressions merely represent 
the teaching of the Jesuit theologian Suarez, who, arguing 
against the “ divine right of kings,”’ said that civil authority 
is vested by God in the people collectively whence their rulers 
derive it. Suarez indeed wrote to that effect, but, whilst hold- 
ing (as we all hold now, except perhaps the Thames Valley 
Legitimists), that the community may choose its own form of 
government, he never taught that authority originates from 
the people, or that, as a recent writer in the Saturday Review" 
asserts that he does, the civil authority is their delegate. A 
delegated authority is an inferior authority. It is contrary to 
reason and right order that a delegated authority should exer- 
cise power over and exact obedience from the authority which 
constitutes it. Society is not like a club, a free association 
of independent units who surrender a definite measure of their 
autonomy to certain of their number for some immediate end. 
Society is a natural organism made up of entities, normally 
unfitted to develop and prosper by themselves. Men, as a 
whole, are not free, morally speaking, to refuse to live in 
society and submit to its laws. Suarez would have made 
short work of Rousseau’s theories. For modern Catholics the 
matter has been put beyond dispute by the authoritative utter- 
ances of the present Pope and his two immediate predeces- 
sors, in whose days the seed sown by Rousseau, Hobbes, and 
the rest, has ripened to so sorry a harvest. In his Syllabus 
Pius 1X. condemns the following propositions: 


1 Sept. 7. ‘‘An Old World Jesuit and the Modern State.” 
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No. 39. The civil government, as the origin and source of 
all rights, has itself unlimited jurisdiction. 

No. 60. Authority is nothing else than numbers and the union 
of material forces. 

No. 63. Itis lawful to refuse obedience to legitimate cuthor- 
ity and even to rebel against it. 


Pope Leo, in several of his great Encyclicals, notably in 
that on ‘‘ The Christian Constitution of States,’ enlarges on 
this doctrine, and gives in a short passage the whole Catholic 
teaching on civil authority. 


It is important, he writes,1 to notice at this point, that those 
who are to be set in the place of power can, on occasion, be chosen, 
in full accordance with Catholic teaching, by the will and judg- 
ment of the community. But the effect of that choice is simply 
to mark out the ruler, not to give him authority to rule; it does 
not delegate the supreme power, but determines the person that 
shall wield it. 


Thus man’s freedom merely consists in the power to 
choose within a limited range what form of government he 
shall obey: the motive and sanction of that obedience is not 
the popular will but the ordinance of God: the people open 
the shutters, but the light comes from the sun. The mere fact 
that States possess authority to kill, to coerce and to legislate 
for posterity—powers beyond the competence of any indivi- 
dual—shows that such authority comes from some higher 
source than mutual consent. It is needless to cite the em- 
phatic endorsement of this Christian theory which is con- 
tained in the present Holy Father’s letter on the subject of 
‘“* Le Sillon ’*—a mostweighty pronouncement wholly devoted 
to establishing the limits and principles of lawful democratic 
action and to denouncing current errors. All these Papal ut- 
terances are but variations of the great theme first set forth 
by St. Paul. ‘* There is no power but from God, and those 
that are exist by His arrangement ”’ (Rom. xiii. | 

It follows from the above that once a form of govern- 
ment has been chosen and is firmly established, it may not be 
changed unless it has substantially ceased to fulfil the ends of 
government, or those ends can be secured in a much more 
perfect way. As the community did not confer the power 
of governing, it can make no claim to resume it at will, but 


1 Encyclical, Diuturnum illud. 
2 Issued on Aug, 25, 1910. See THE Montu, Nov. 1910, 
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may change its depositary only for weighty and sufficient 
reasons. They are not asked whether they shall be governed, 
but, within certain limits, ow. They act, just as, in respect to 
the Sacraments the priest and the recipient act, who posit the 
conditions in which God gives the grace. 

Such is the Christian theory, widely different from that 
expressed in much current literature. It has the merit of 
squaring with facts, with reason, with revelation, whilst the 
contrary views are often at variance with all three. This 
latter fact is seen still more clearly when we consider the 
attempts actually being made to put those views into practice, 
or to make them accord with actualities, 7.e., when we study 
the principles of democracy actually at work in our midst. 
For that study we need not go beyond the phenomena at our 
doors. Anything less like the ideal democracy than the form 
of government achieved after all these years by the genius of 
the British people, can hardly be imagined. But, I may 
be told, it has not yet reached its term of evolution. Its his- 
tory represents a gradual approach to the ideal. The aris- 
tocracy have limited the powers of the Crown, the people 
have effectually checked the powers of the aristocracy. His- 
torians trace for us the gradual process by which Norman 
absolutism has become the present exceedingly limited Hano- 
verian monarchy, and by which those who were the mer- 
chants, yeomen and serfs of the Middle Ages now carry on, 
through their elected representatives, the real government of 
the country. No doubt there has been a certain progress to- 
wards a democratic ideal,—not, indeed, towards the old direct 
democracy of the Greeks, but towards a democracy by re- 
presentation. Arbitrary government is much less possible 
than it was, and public opinion much more articulate, but 
I question whether the great bulk even of the electors have 
any greater share in the government than had the burghers 
of old. The machinery of government is so vast, and pub- 
lic opinion, if articulate, expresses itself in so many contra- 
dictory senses, that the average voter may pass to his grave 
without having contributed even his small possible share to 
the legislation of his time. Let us look steadily at the facts 
from the standpoint, not of the study, but the street. 

We have been told that the British constitution—a tough 
subject if ever there was—is nowadays being overstrained, 
undermined, upset, degraded, violated, thrown into the 
melting-pot: we have also been told no less confidently that 
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it is beautifully evolving according to its inner principles, and 
without breach of continuity, into something even more fair 
and perfect. We are conscious from our own observation 
that it is suffering some sort of violent change. “* Pangs 
of dissolution,” groans the Tory; “ Mere growing pains,” 
replies the Radical. What are we to make of the spectacle? 
Who will distinguish for us, as the doctors disagree, signs 
of health from symptoms of disease? Who will aid us in 
our diagnosis, for the system of government, even were it all 
accessible to inspection, is too vast and complicated to be 
taken in at a glance? Not, indeed, the Press, which, 
under the influence of odium politicum, has become more 
wildly and stupidly partizan than ever. I know no paper which 
can be trusted to give a straightforward unbiassed account of 
any political issue. The Press as a whole exists to voice the 
views and prejudices of the comparatively few men who own 
or contro] it. It represents in little the characteristics of our 
Government itself in being essentially party. The profes- 
siona! critics of the Government in Parliament do not help 
us except by emphasizing the incurable defects of ** demo- 
cratic ’’ rule and its independence of the popular will. We 
have simply to do our best with the facts before us, and the 
more we weigh them the more remote appears the ideal demo- 
cracy. According to the actual system the supreme legisla- 
tive power is invested in the Government representing, not 
the people directly, but a simple majority of the House, the 
supreme administrative power is exercised by a committee 
of that Government selected from the majority by a system 
of co-option. Each Cabinet Minister, with his permanent 
staff, is practically a king so far as the public is concerned, 
and is able at will to interfere very considerably with the 
property and prosperity of the citizens. What has the popu- 
lar will to say with regard to the incidence of taxation or 
the regulation of trade or the provision of education or foreign 
policy? Just as much or as little as it had under the Stuarts. 
The popular will? Why, the electorate does not comprise 
more than one sixth of the whole population, and about one 
eighth of it does not vote. Then the Government is carried 
on in supposed accordance with the wishes of only a majority 
which may be very small, and that majority, seeing that its 
political fortunes are bound up with those of the Government, 
is not wholly independent. Again, if we turn to the repre- 
sentatives themselves—how rarely are they the spontaneous 
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choice of their constituencies? Generally speaking, they are 
the selection of two powerful extra-Parliamentary party or- 
ganizations, and the issues they put before the electors are 
presented from the party standpoint. Thus the House of 
Commons has become less responsible to the constituencies 
just as the Cabinet is less responsible to the House. Although 
open bribery and corruption have disappeared the power of 
wealth in the political world is enormous, and the man who 
looks to politics, as many members do, for his advancement 
in life, naturally owes his first duty to those who give him 
his position, not to his constituents. There are so many steps 
between the vote in Parliament and the vote at the elections 
(neither of which has necessarily any effect) that, even were 
the course plain between them, very little of the elector’s 
will would appear in the result. And if we add that in the 
true theory of Parliamentary representation so ably expounded 
by Burke, members are not mere delegates and mouthpieces 
of the majority who elected them, but representatives of the 
nation which they help to govern, and entitled, or rather 
bound, to vote according to their own judgment, we may say 
that the average elector, especially if he be ignorant or un- 
educated, has practically no voice in legislation. 

Ali this tends to show that indignation at legislation on 
the ground that it does not “‘ follow the popular will,” or that 
it “‘ lacks the moral sanction of the consent of the governed,” 
is futile because it is inspired by a supposition, not only at 
variance with facts, but actually unrealisable in modern con- 
ditions. If real democracy is “ government by the general 
will,’ then democracy is as unattainable in fact as it is un- 
sound in theory. What has just been said about the actual 
working of “‘ popular government’ amongst us shows that 
anything like the ideal democracy is practically impossible. 
It has never yet been seen in the world, and, in spite of a wider 
distribution of the suffrage, modern conditions are as hostile 
to it as ever. The Empire is too large, its affairs are too 
complicated, the party-system, which is inevitable, too liable 
to abuse. However, we may console ourselves by the reflec- 
tion that the ideal democracy does not, as we have already 


shown, consist in “* government by the general will.”’ It is far 


from desirable that it should: neither justice nor efficiency 
demands it. The General Will is in practice the will of the 
majority, ascertained by the simple process of count- 
ing heads. But the art of government is primarily a matter 
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of intelligence, and heads are apt to vary very much in that 
regard, so that the General Will does not necessarily represent 
the best intelligence of the nation; it may very easily find 
expression in civium ardor prava jubentium. A right to govern 
presupposes some aptitude to govern, and, theoretically at 
any rate, the welfare of the community demands that only 
those should direct it who are fitted morally and intellectually 
to do so with success. The Belgian system of attaching sup- 
plementary votes to higher educational qualifications is a wise 
recognition of this truth. 

All this is not to deny that there is a true sense in which 
the general will may justly claim to prevail in the govern- 
ment of a State. In a community which professes to be 
a democracy a certain congruity demands that its members 
should, as far as possible, not only enjoy the benefits of citi- 
zenship, but also share in its responsibilities. Government 
is established essentially for the general interest, and it is 
merely reasonable that those whose interests are to be pro- 
moted should be asked whether given proposals really do 
so or not. This is only to recognize the fact that those most 
affected by proposed legislation are presumably the best 
judges of its probable effects. Common sense alone would 
dictate this course, for all experience shows that legislation 
which is opposed by a strong public opinion generally comes 
to nought. As a matter of fact, in this country, where pub- 
lic opinion is vocal and loud, the wise legislator generally 
does wait till the country is “ripe” for his proposals, and 
meanwhile spends his energies in hastening that maturity. 
In due course, when that political education has proceeded 
far enough, his party may be returned to power, pledged 
to carry out a policy which appeals to the majority of the 
voters. But the general will, so expressed, is confined to 
generalities, and of course is bound, like the individual will, 
by the moral law, of which the Government should be the 
champion. Therefore, the Government has very wide discre- 
tionary powers. The majority that elected it can have no part 
in arranging the details of its measures. Nor do these, as we 
have seen, finally depend for their validity on popular consent, 
although that consent, given or withheld, may help or hinder 
their efficacy. The Government’s authority comes from God, 
as we have seen, limited always both by the end for which 
it was given and by the circumstances of its exercise. But 
in States where the Christian teaching is not understood or 
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believed, popular government, through ignorance of its own 
charter and functions, is apt to waver between weakness and 
tyranny. 

I conclude then that the idea of safeguarding human dig- 
nity by aiming at a form of government, the authority of which 
shall be merely the synthesis of the several autonomies of its 
subjects, is a simple delusion, false in fact as contradicting 
all historical experience, and wrong in morals as denying 
divine rights. Human dignity is abundantly safeguarded in 
the fact that all obedience to lawful authority is ultimately 
obedience to God, who alone can justly exact the submission 
of the human will. The attempt to make democracy “ the 
political aspect of justice,” is equivalent to declaring that all 
other forms of government are unjust: the derivation of the 
moral sanction of civil law from the consent of the community 
is an open rejection of St. Paul’s inspired teaching. Only 
belief in that teaching can bring peace to a commonwealth, 
distracted not so much by a division of interests as by a divi- 
sion of principles. ‘“* Be ye therefore subject as ye must,” 
says St. Paul, in support, recoliect, of the claims of a Pagan 
State, * 
sake ” (Rom. xiii. 5). There is little to justify the vain in- 
dependence of our modern Rousseaus in that wonderful chap- 
ter, but there is much to bring order into chaotic political 
thinking and to establish both the majesty of the State and 
the dignity of the subject on their only sound basis, the will 
of God. 


‘not merely because of wrath but also for conscience 


J. KEATING. 
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MADAME CORENTINE. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


By October Simone had got into fhe habit of accompany- 
ing her father to the factory almost every morning. In 
the glazed-in passage, where brown moths taking shelter 
from the chilly air would softly flutter upwards, father and 
daughter would meet with a kiss, rejoicing that they were 
now living naturally, as their relationship demanded. 
L’Héréec, after going to his mother’s room, a custom dating 
from his earliest childhood, would walk almost cheerfully 
with Simone the few hundred yards of the Rue du Pavé Neuf 
down to the banks of the Guer, where the boat awaited them. 
This was the best moment of the day, and they went very 
slowly, to spin it out as long as possible. Simone had always 
expected that the longed-for explanation would take place 
on one of these morning walks; her father had not spoken yet, 
but she was sure he could not hold out much longer. 

One morning they had lingered on the bridge, watching 
a line of seaweed-laden barges coming up the river, when 
the cathedral clock struck eight. 

‘“* What, eight already?” cried L’Héréec, “ then I'm late, 
for a wonder. I feel so grateful to you for changing the 
monotony of my life. Six months ago there was nothing 
that cou/d delay me, but now! .. . .” and he walked on 
with a beaming smile. 

Simone had taken his arm. They hurried to where the 
boat was swaying at the end of its chain, and went down the 
steps, still arm in arm. Simone stopped on a mound of 
grass while her father got into the boat. 

“Would you like . . . .” she began. 

“Would I like what?” 

‘““ Would you like me to come into the mill with you?” 


1 Translated from the French of Rene Bazin, by L. M. Leggatt. 
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‘“* No, my dear.” 

‘* It would amuse me very much to see the grindstones and 
the machinery, and all the stores of grain. I should like to 
see where you do your writing.” 

‘“* I’m too busy this morning.” 

‘Please let me come, it would be such a pleasure.”’ 

L’Héréec, already pushing off with the boat-hook, looked 
it Simone steadily for a moment, to see if this little comedy 
really deceived her; then he said, with his saddest expres- 
sion: “‘ Simone, dear, you can’t come to-day, I am expecting 
someone . .. . Monsieur Quimerc’h. And I don't want 
you to see what a wretched place it is.” 

His voice and look remained with her long after they 
had parted. She watched him row across the river, and enter 
the square brick building where he spent so many hours of 
profitless toil. All the morning his discouraged words 
haunted her. Of course she had noticed ever since her arrival 
that the easy circumstances of former days had altered, the 
strict economy practised in the house pointed to a state of 
things only one remove from absolute poverty. The worn 
brocade covering the drawing-room chairs darned by Madame 
Jeanne with scraps of yellow silk, the faded wall-papers 
patched with fresh pieces, the neglected garden, even the 
importance L’Héréec and his mother attached to any little 
dainty for Simone, such as the cake brought home under the 
old lady’s cloak, or between his bundles of law papers, all 
this showed the girl that the mill could hardly be bringing 
in anything at all. But they had spared her the absolute 
confession of their poverty. Her father’s words, ‘‘ What a 
wretched place it is” rang in her ears, while she sat sewing 
beside Madame Jeanne, who had stayed at home that morn- 
ing to affix to some business papers the signature respected 
throughout Brittany: “‘ Veuve L’Héréec et Fils.” 

Guillaume did not come home at mid-day, but as he some- 
times lunched at the factory when he was very busy, Madame 
Jeanne sat down to table without paying much attention to 
his absence. However, when two o'clock came and he was 
still out, she began to get anxious. 

‘“* Come, Simone,” she said, “ I have to deposit some bonds 
at the Bank; Monsieur Quimerc’h will tell me where your 
father is, he saw him this morning.” 

Madame Jeanne always put on her best clothes when she 
was going to see her banker, Monsieur Quimerc’h. On this 
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cold, damp autumn day she wore a long coat with a flat cape 
of marten sable covering her shoulders and fastened in front 
with a silver clasp. The stuff was cut as amply as a Limou- 
sine mantle, and was a relic of past grandeurs, the fur was 
worn in places to a mere downy surface of skin. And yet, not 
a woman in Lannion, young or old, looked better or more dig- 
nified than Madame Jeanne, with her white curls, her peasant’s 
cap and her fur pelisse. She was unmistakably an old lady 
of good birth, faithful to the fashions of her youth. 

She walked along with a firm step and upright bearing, 
attentively watching for passers-by to bow to her, towards the 
Place du Centre, crossed the Rue St. Malo, and at the corner 
of the Rue de Tréguier passed through a porch flanked by 
granite columns, green in places with age. Monsieur Qui- 
merc’h’s offices were on the right. She pushed open a pad- 
ded door and went into a waiting-room furnished with six 
chairs, a black desk, and an empty leather arm-chair, in- 
tended for a clerk. 

Monsieur Quimerc’h, hearing the soft thud of the door, 
came out of his private room. At the sight of the two women 
he put on an air of affectionate pity, and pressed the tips of 
Madame Jeanne’s fingers, while his eyes, sunken with hard 
work, but still young and bright, glanced backwards and 
forwards from the old lady to her granddaughter, as if ex- 
pecting to see some traces of agitation on their faces. 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“What is it? Have you seen my son?” 

“Yes, this morning.” 

* Where is he?” 

“Why, at the factory. I sent my clerk with the answer. 

Haven't you a 

Madame L’Héréec, being as tall and thin as he, could look 
him straight in the face, which she did, with increasing aston- 
ishment. She had put her hand in the pocket of her cloak 
to take out the papers she had signed, but she stopped mid- 
way, seeing that something serious was to be discussed. 

““ Haven't you seen him yourself?”’ 

‘“* No, he didn’t come in to lunch.” 

Monsieur Quimerc’h bowed slightly, his face becoming 


suddenly overcast. 
“Then please come in, my poor friend,” he said. 
Madame L’Héréec did not follow him immediately. She 
realized that some misfortune had happened, but could not 
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yet understand what it might be. Her features looked already 
drawn and haggard with anxiety. But above all things the 
girl must not see her suffer. Old women, even those best 
trained in the school of misfortune, have their weaknesses, 
and she did not think it seemly that young people should 
see their elders give way, instead of setting an example of 
firmness. 

** Simone,” she said, controlling her voice as much as she 
could, ‘‘ I shall be back presently ;’’ and unclasping her fur 
as if she were going into a drawing-room, the old lady fol- 
lowed Monsieur Quimerc’h alone. 

What the banker had to break to his old friend was ruin. 
He put it in few words, with as little superfluous verbiage or 
useless pity as he could, as a surgeon treats a patient whose 
courage he has reason to depend on. He told her how that 
very morning he had heard of the failure of a business in 
Paimpol which dealt with the L’Héréecs on a larger scale 
than any of their other clients. He had immediately gone to 
the factory on the Guer, to compare notes as to the credit 
allowed the business by Guillaume and his mother. 

“ It was considerable,” said Madame Jeanne. 

‘So I saw. And everything is lost.” 

‘“* Everything?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

‘** What is to happen?” 

‘You must realize.” 

“Sell the works?” 

“Yes, and your house at Tréguier too, I fear.”’ 

She was sitting opposite his desk, her clasped hands lying 
on her cloak, very pale, but courageous as ever, and already 
planning how to parry the blow. 

But at the suggestion of selling her house at Tréguier, 
she suddenly closed her eyes, as if to shut out a terrible vision, 
and became silent. Then maternal love, the strongest ele- 
ment in her character, swept everything else before it, and 
she consented. 

‘““ He cannot leave Lannion at present,” she said. “ His 
life has been spent principally here. How did he take the 
news?’ 

‘ He was perfectly calm, only much astonished to hear of 
the loans you have had from me.” 

Her face, so pale hitherto, flushed slightly, and her poor 
old eyes were wet as they met those of Monsieur Quimerc’h. 
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“You see I concealed it from him. It would have made 
him so miserable to know that I was mortgaging one after 
another of my possessions to keep up our credit. His work 
was necessary’ for him, Monsieur Quimerc’h, as a resource. 


I did everything to keep him occupied . . . . and 
I have failed . . . . once more r 


She rose, blinded with tears, and placed on the desk the 
little bundle of bonds which were to be a drop in the ocean 
of this disastrous bankruptcy. The banker took them. 

“You have been an admirable mother, Madame 
L’Héréec,” he said, “ if I can be of the least service to you 


” 


She made a movement of thanks. 

‘“* I forgot to say,” he resumed, “ that at one o'clock to-day 
your son asked me to give him an advance on these very se- 
curities. I have just sent my clerk to give him an answer in 
the affirmative.”’ 

Madame Jeanne started. Why an advance under the cir- 
cumstances, without consulting her? But she did not make 
any comment, beyond pointing to the door. 

“IT wish... . if possible . . .. ,” she stammered, 
“.. . . such a very young girl... . Monsieur Qui- 
merc’h.”’ 

‘“* By all means, Madame.” 

She passed her handkerchief across her eyes, fastened her 
cape, and the better to deceive the unconscious girl, raised 
her voice as she went out. ‘“‘ We will discuss the matter some 
other day, Monsieur Quimerc’h. I will bring my son.”’ 

But when Simone got outside with her grandmother, she 
saw that something very serious had taken place at the Bank. 
Madame Jeanne walked through the streets as if she could not 
see where she was going, stumbling over the uneven paving 
stones, and keeping her eyes down, without noticing the pas- 
sers-by or anything around her. Simone dared not question 
her, and began to grow anxious. Why were they hurrying so? 
And why that look of despair on her grandmother's face as 
they came within sight of the trees on the banks of the Guer? 
Madame L’Héréec seemed to wake from a dream as they 
got to the house. 

Instead of opening the door herself, she rang. Gote 
opened the door in haste, for the peal was a formidable one. 


‘Is my son home yet?”’ 
** No, but he sent word he would be in to dinner.” 
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“* Where is Fantic?”’ 

““Gone to Brélévenez to buy those hens, Madame. . . . 
You remember you told her to go ‘ 

“ Quite right, quite right.” 

Madame Jeanne was quite wide awake now. 

‘*] want you to do me a favour,” she said, turning to 
Simone, “ the first I have ever asked of you. Go to the works 
and fetch your father.” 

Time must indeed have been an object to Madame Jeanne, 
or she would not have sent Simone, considering how she 
blamed Guillaume for allowing the girl even to walk up the 
promenade and the Rue du Pavé Neuf alone. 

Her grandmother watched her go down to the bottom of 
the road before she closed the house door. Simone knew 
the way, and was accustomed to manage the boat. She took 
the oar, and by keeping a little to leeward, she was across 
in twenty strokes. Then, having fastened the painter to a 
projecting stone, she landed and walked along the gravel bank 
of the canal. 

Nothing was moving, except some white horses grazing 
in the field. Before her, as the ground became more hilly, 
gradually rose the red brick walls, now plainly visible through 
the almost leafless poplar trees. She could not help think- 
ing of the many times her father had passed along this way, 
going to the monotonous task of his joyless days. She won- 
dered at her mysterious mission, her mind turned towards 
her mother, unhappy and lonely in the little house at St. 
Helier, and at last the burden of others’ troubles seemed too 
heavy for her girlish shoulders. 

No recollection had remained from her childhood of the 
road she was taking now. Golden leaves on withered stems 
whirled about her in the autumnal wind. When she reached 
the double row of poplars surrounding the mill, she remem- 
bered that her father always turned to the left in the morn- 
ings, and in the side of the wall which could not be seen from 
the Guer and faced the wide Rue de Kérampoint she dis- 
covered a door. It yielded to her hand, and she went in. 

Within the enclosure, of recent construction, beyond a 
great truck full of cinders, was the mill, a long, low build- 
ing with uneven windows, looking as if it had been patched 
and repaired till it would tumble to pieces at a touch. A 
“wretched place’ indeed! A glance showed Simone the 
poverty her father was so ashamed of. The great factory 
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with its two closed and boarded-up wings, from which came 
no sound of any kind of work or machinery, had the dreary 
air of a house of death. The only sign of life came from 
the middle wing, where a few grinding wheels were at work, 
shaking the soil beneath. A stoker crossed the path. A 
porter with sacks on his back looked out of one of the win- 
dows. Simone did not feel inclined to stop. She went on 
her way, having caught a glimpse of a small building added 
on to the rest, which must be her father’s office. 

L’Héréec was in the outer room, lighted by a bay window 
looking on to the works, and did not see her coming. Head 
on hand, he was absorbed in some difficult task, and did not 
hear her come in. He was hanging over his books, com- 
paring the figures in each, and it was only when the girl's 
fingers lightly touched his shoulder, that he roused himself 
abruptly to see Simone smiling over his shoulder. 


* You?”’ 
“I’ve come to fetch you. Grandmother's getting 
anxious.” 


He passed his hand over his face, as if to wipe out the 
lines brought by hard work and the look of distress which 
he feared was becoming his normal expression. 

‘““ I didn’t go home to lunch,” he said, “ I had a lot to 
do, my dear little Simone, you will be surprised to hear.”’ 

He looked at his daughter questioningly, to find out how 


much she had guessed. She answered his look with one of 


very gentle reproach. 

“Can you come now?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” he said, rising, “ as well now as at any other time. 
I've finished work.” 

He closed the books, piled a bundle of papers on them, 
and called in a clerk. 

‘“* Take all these to my mother’s house,” he said. 

The clerk, a tall, old man in a long frock coat, with his 
hair plastered down on his head, pushed between Simone 
and L’Héréec, with new-born incivility, scowling and evi- 
dently fuming at the turn events were taking. He already 
foresaw that old employés would be cast aside, with their 
length of service and failing powers as additional impedi- 
ments to getting fresh employment. 

‘“* How mild it is!’’ said L’Héréec, when they got outside, 


“like a summer’s day.”’ 
Simone took his arm, and to keep her from noticing the 
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crumbling walls and the shuttered windows, where sparrows 
had dropped straw from their nests, he pointed out the view. 
The hills were sharply defined against the sky, their crown 
of birch-trees turning golden under the first touch of night 
frosts. 

The girl gazed in front of her. But she was invaded by 
a sense of unexplained sorrow, she wanted to weep for some- 
thing nearer than the distant hills, for the secret she felt so 
close to her. 

The door of the factory closed behind them, and they 
started to go down the green slope. They were alone now, 
but in a few minutes their privacy would be over. Simone 
slackened her step, then, very gently, as if taking up the 
thread of a previous conversation, she said: ‘‘ These are my 
last few days with you.” 

A pressure of her arm, a shudder, as of a wounded man 
being touched on the raw, were the only answer. 

‘* ] mustn’t stay much longer; my mother is alone at St. 
Helier.”’ 

‘“* Has she asked you to go back?”’ 

‘* No, she allowed me to come in the first place, and would 
leave me here longer if I asked her to, but I ought to go to 
her. I am going away with a heavy heart.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so, what with your grandmother and me 


““Oh, no! that’s not what I mean. You've both been so 
kind. I have nothing to complain of, except that I haven't 
made you love me.” 

‘* Simone, what are you saying? You not loved? You 

my only comfort!” 

Seeing that she was silently shedding tears, he took his 
arm from hers, and put it round her waist. He walked very 
gently beside her, so as to hear her if she spoke, putting his 
head close to her ear as we do to babies when they are in 
any trouble. 

‘* What is it, Simone, my darling?’’ Yet he dared not look 
at her. She felt braver for this; and turning her face to the 
river, she spoke to him in childish phrases, which were meant 


to convey a meaning far beyond her years. It was a gentle 
piece of strategy. 

I can’t have made you love me if you let me go. _ I! 
should like to stay here always, to live with you whom I love 
so dearly, and Mama who is so good. Indeed she is good! 


You don’t know how sad it is to love you both so 
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much, and always to be parted from either one or the other!” 

He pressed her to him in silence, for the space of a few 
steps, trying to quell the agitation she had roused. When 
he spoke his voice trembled, and he, too, looked towards 
the hurrying Guer, and the little town where the roof of his 
mother’s house could be clearly distinguished. 

“Simone, I have thought of that often, especially since 
you have been here. I knew what it must mean to you. I 
have been on the point of asking you whether you thought 
your mother would ever agree to “ 

“I’m sure she would!” interrupted Simone eagerly, “‘as 
sure as that I live.” 

At the warm assurance of his wife’s love coming to him 
through the chaste mouth of their child, the man’s doubts 
fled at last, and he believed her. He felt that even this be- 
lated pardon relieved him of a weight of sorrow. 

They had reached the river’s edge, and the clayey bank 
was beginning to slope down to the water where the plants 
grew thickest. L’Héréec stopped, and kissed his daughter's 
hair, holding her still pressed closely to him. 

‘“*T didn’t know, my darling, I didn’t know she would 

and now . . . . I can’t explain, but I implore you 
to believe me. It gives me more pain than it can you 
but it can’t be!”’ 

“Why, father? I am here, and I can stay. . . . . She 
can join us . . . . why can’t it be?” 

‘“* Because of something which only happened this morn- 
ing. Don’t say any more, I beg of you!” He seized he 
wrist abruptly with the gesture of a man who can no longer 
endure useless torture. 

She was silent. 

L’Héréec walked in front, trying to hide his tears, but 
Simone saw them, and her heart secretly rejoiced. Father 
spoke truly of his regret since it made him cry. He, too, 
would have forgotten the past. . . . . The principal ob- 
stacle had only arisen this morning, so it couldn’t be Madame 
Jeanne, as Simone had thought _ 

They did not speak again till the Rue du Pavé Neuf. 
L’Héréec was preparing to meet his mother, he did not wish 
her to see signs of his recent agitation. And as he had in- 
herited a strong will from her, although it rarely showed 
itself, he had quite recovered his self-control by the time 
they reached home. He turned to his daughter at the door. 
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‘“* I have to talk business with your grandmother, Simone,” 
he said, ‘‘ about some important matters which may take me 
to Paimpol. We shall be some time, so do you, like a dear, 
good child, go into church and say a little prayer for us. We 
need it.” 

Simone walked slowly towards the church, feeling very 
helpless and childish. How could she guess at any obstacle 
which neither her father nor Madame Jeanne would speak 
of? It must be a very tremendous one, and perhaps no poor 
child could remove it from their path, even if she did know 
what it was. She had come to her father, and had tried with 
all her might to win his love, she had suffered in secret, and 
it had all been in vain. 

In the church of St. Jean there is a granite pillar on the 
right, surmounted by a statue of St. Roch, in a yellow tunic 
and rose-coloured draperies. Simone sat down near by, in 
the dim light of the peaceful church, and took out her rosary. 
She said ten Hail Marys for her father and grandmother in 
their threatened misfortune, ten for her mother, and ten more 
for Grandfather Guen, and then fell sound asleep from sheer 
mental fatigue. She had lived one whole day of the sad life 
of those who have grown old in sorrow. 


(To be concluded.) 











Miscellanea. 


—_ 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Grafton Galleries. 


I WENT there to see the Second Post-Impressionist Exhibi- 
tion. 

Now, on entering, I observed that half the visitors went 
sheepishly, as though fearful lest men were fooling them: 
the other half wore broad grins, and chuckled irrepressibly. 
Alone, one stalwart Briton, with tanned, square face, stood 
(overcoat on arm; umbrella, bowler, catalogue) studying the 


pictures with disapprobation. . . . Oh! sow he disap- 
proved. ; 

So I walked steadily round trying especially hard to be 
intelligent. 


Of course, one has grown accustomed to Futurists, to 
Cubists, and to the crinkly surface of the Divisionists. The 
Post-Impressionists are none, need we say, of these. Mr. 
Roger Fry, indeed, regards the Futurists as having “ suc- 
ceeded in developing a whole system of esthetics out of a 
misapprehension of some of Picasso’s recondite and difficult 
works.” Certainly the Futurists had a very interesting theory, 
elaborately worked out, governing their astounding perform- 
ances. The Impressionists claimed, and really the Post- 
Impressionists claim little more, to express, not outward fact, 
but inward feeling. ‘‘ We have ceased to ask, What does 
this picture represent?” says Mr. Clive Bell [yet that was 
exactly what the Philistines at the Grafton Galleries were 
asking, constantly], “but, What does it make us feel?” 
(‘* Sick,” the Briton would have answered, without the slight- 
est hesitation]. Hence these pictures are not only to “* express 
great emotions,” but also, “‘ to provoke them.” 

Now, in art, the expression of the feelings is certainly 
nearly everything. And the difficulty is, that it is hard and 
often impossible for one man to guess what another man is 
feeling, especially if he be not gifted with whatever ner- 
vous development, or lack of it, constitutes the artistic tem- 
perament. It is useless to deny that shadows, on bright yel- 
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low sand, look violet; because they do, or ought to. It is 
quite certain that one might, if one knew how, detect crim- 
son warmth in the shadows under trees, and so on. Besides 
this, the human ear [this transition is legitimate: sound and 
colour are allied sensations; and Mr. Bell will have it that a 
picture should have more in common with music than with 
photography] is capable of subtleties which we find pain in 
realizing. It is said that Greek music allowed for fractional 
tones where we can only experience, in most instrumental 
music, semi-tones. We have to write and sing a single note 
where the Greeks could have managed three. Are we 
recovering this power? A hundred and fifty years ago, who 
would have tolerated Grieg or Wagner? Is the word “ dis- 
cord,’—for now we say we delight in “ discords,”’—a mis- 
nomer for those subtler harmonies we begin to recognize? 
Further, there is a remarkable symptom of the Popular re- 
cognition of the fact that sensations are to be synthesized and 
bear intrinsic relations one to the other, in no more cultured 
a locality than the Metropolitan Railway. An exceedingly 
clever advertisement (actually called, I fancy, Harmony) dis- 
plays a wooded mountain scenery, with all the degradations of 
blue-green down to tawny purple, coupled with the opening 
bars of Chopin’s famous prelude—a sombre and yet gorgeous 
modulation exactly corresponding to the picture. (And the 
whole tastes like port wine.) How often have I solaced my- 
self with this splendour of sensation, in that rackety, rocking 
carriage. . . . And how often, I find, are people to be met 
with who experience, what the psychology books treat almost 
as a freak, that colours are suggested to them by numbers, 
or by letters, or by shapes, and wice versa. (And reasonably: 
for all these things mean rhythm and vibration. Of course, 
here too there is a reductio. . . . Is there not a Parisian 
who, instead of using colours, writes on his canvas the chemi- 
cal fermula of their constituents? Perhaps there is not; but 
I expect there will be.) 

Now not on any account shall I enter on the controversy : 
“Ought ” an artist to express what he feels? Azschylus and 
Euripides fought out exactly the same question in 7he Frogs ; 
the conservative Aristophanes is all for the older and didactic 
poet and against Euripides, as he would have been against 
Swinburne and even Tennyson, and would have forgiven 
the Poet Laureate. And anyhow, Wilde, in 7he Soul of Man 
under Socialism, is supposed to have settled all that. 
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But I am determined, if painting, and art generally, are 
human, that they should contain, somehow, that Ought which 
is an exclusively human prerogative. 

I will not ask, Ought I to paint what I feel? But, Ought 
I to fee] what I feel? The Impressionist paints a yellowish 
fog starred with concentric sooty circles and peppered with 
pill-like pimples, and calls it, Zhe Lobster. ‘“* Why?” one 
asks. ‘* Because that,’’ he answers, “ is what lobster makés 
me feel like.” He has painted indigestion. Well and good. 
But ought he to be having indigestion? No. It is certainly 
an illness. It is the disruption (partial, alas!) of his life, 
and Post-Impressionism aims not only at expressing life, but 
(Great Heavens! ) at “ creation,” at finding an “ equivalent 
for life.” Well, perhaps the nasty sort of stuff Professor 
Schafer might turn out—but anyhow, not the only life we 
mean, which varies with the health and harmony of the liv- 
ing organism. The organism, if it is to live, mustn't experi- 
ence certain sensations; if the Impressionists wish to paint 
their feelings, and create new life thereby, certain feelings 
they simply mustn’t have. 

And honestly we fear the thing is rather serious. There is 
far too much of it. Wagner still had a tremendous mental 
grip over his highly sensational and nervous music. Look at 
the structure of the Meistersinger. But, despite his vogue, 
I wili not admit the same for a Debussy. His thought is 
broken, hinted, inconclusive; neurotic; a music for rich and 
idle people, who drink life in sips, and have no stamina. 
We, too, deprecate the preposterous photography of “ Derby 
Day,” and also the untruthful sentimentalism of Landseer. 
But the chaos of sensation, the incoherent superposition of 
consciousnesses, by the Futurists, was an insanity. So, too, 
we are glad of the emancipations literary style has undergone. 
But look at Marinetti’s manifesto. He wants the abolition 
of syntax, verbs (except in the infinitive), adjectives, adverbs, 
and punctuation . . . Well, Gerard Hopkins went as far as 
well he could, I think, when he wrote, for instance, ‘‘ O feel- 
of-primrose hands,” &c. But Ais poetry was beyond all 
imagination beautiful, because of the heavenly beauty of the 
spirit, the “‘ feelings,” which the strange language uniquely 
clothed. If really Marinetti expressed noble feelings better 
than anyhow else, by exclaiming, Homme-torpilleur ; va-et- 
vient des baionnettes, archets de violons que la baguette rouge 
du couchant directeur enflamme da enthousiasme (though even 
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here there is an adjective, and he apologizes for the syntax and 
has written an Appendix where he dispenses with it altogether) 
oh, well and good. But he does not. No, really he does not. 
Nor do the pictures in the Grafton Galleries. Not the muddy 
pictures, exactly like the paintings in fifth-rate continental 
fairs, and worse than Salvation Army banners. Nor do the 
screaming pictures, where bright pink ladies with smudgy 
black outlines caper against a view-halloo of blue. Nor yet 
the Noah’s Ark pictures of gentlemen in striped pyjamas con- 
fronting women with coal-black heads. Nor the nightmare 
pictures, which look like the world just before one faints, 
the ‘‘ recondite ” art of Picasso. Some of these pictures are, 
we suppose, meant to be rather wicked. No: the wicked- 
est of al! is what Picasso could do in the old style, a clever 
portrait, positively moist with viciousness. Any nightmare 
were better than this. And meanwhile the apologists keep 
referring to “the great emotions,” the spiritual experiences 
‘worth’ expressing, which, save thus, never could be ex- 
pressed at all. No, this is the maladie du siécle, triumphant 
in its ubiquitous invasion. It is the tortured nerves, first 
starved, then strained, which portend the horrible breakdown 
of the European organism, mental, moral, and even physical. 

The Russians were the best. Zhe Sacred City; Rex: 
these were really fine, mystic, and inspiring. 

As I came out, a sheepish one addressed me: “I can't 
see,” he grumbled, “ what they’re At. There’s no a7? in it.”’ 
* Ah,” said I, and growled. 

And from the other side, one spoke: “ Fellers been pul- 
ling our legs a bit—silly asses, what?”’ 

‘“* Aha,” I answered, and grinned. 

But over my shoulder I could see the Briton, still disap- 
proving—oh, ow he disapproved. 

There was hope for the Empire yet. 

Then my companion and I spoke simultaneously: ‘‘ But 
we're awfully glad we came,” we said. 

a 


Wanted, an intelligent Indexer! 


Who are the people that make our Indexes? Might it 
not be possible in these days of over-competition, when in 
every department of clerkly work supply so enormously ex- 
ceeds the demand, to train up a body of professional index- 
makers, who could earn a decent competence by compiling 
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indexes that were made to use and not merely to sell? We 
are induced to venture upon these criticisms by a recent ex- 
perience in consulting the index of a high-priced volume, 
admirably printed and edited, and in all other respects credit- 
able to the University Press by which it is produced. In- 
deed, the index itself is quite up to the average, and must 
be accounted immensely better than no index at all. None 
the less, the question rises unbidden to our mind: Can the 
person who compiled this alphabetical list of names and sub- 
jects ever have asked himself (or more probably herself) 
what is the purpose which such a list is intended to serve? 
Can he even for one moment have projected himself into 
the mental attitude of the hurried worker who will some day 
come to use the index, not reading it through deliberately 
from A to Z, but intent upon discovering in the shortest 
time whether the volume affords any information about some 
particular place, person, or topic in which he is interested? 
To judge from the results, most index-makers seem to set 
about their task either like people following blind rules and 
playing a sort of mechanical game of patience, or else like 
rat-catchers paid by the head, and anxious to reach the 
largest total of entries with the smallest amount of strain 
upon their understanding. 

We see that we must take tangible instances to make 
ourselves intelligible, and to do this it is necessary to explain 
that the volume before us—we give the name with regret 
for the book is in most respects excellent—is the first volume 
of the Cambridge Medieval History, a work, it will be un- 
derstood, that concerns itself with the decline of the Roman 
Empire. Anyone who consults that volume must be pre- 
sumed to be in search of information connected with early 
medizval history. No sane person will take the book down 
to see if he can find anything in it about the music of 
Richard Strauss, or about quaternions, or cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, or the voyages of Columbus. Consequently, when turn- 
ing over the index, the entry, ‘ Abraham, patriarch, story 
of,”’ caught our eye near the beginning, we were mildly aston- 
ished. ‘‘ Abraham!” we said to ourselves, “who that 
wanted to know anything about Abraham would come to look 
for it in the Cambridge Medieval History?’ And so curiosity 
led us to turn up this particular page to find how Abraham 
had got there. Here is the passage; the writer is speak- 
ing of the manners and customs of the Nogai Tartars: 
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Among the continually wandering pastoral people the interests 
of neighbours often collide, as we know from the Bible story of 
Abraham and Lot. Thus a definite partition of the land comes 
about .. . This produces a very confused medley of districts over 
which the individual camps wander. In spring and autumn the 
nomad can find abundant fodder almost everywhere in conse- 
quence of the greater moisture and luxuriant grass crop, &c. 

The intelligent indexer, coming upon this passage, has 
gleaned two entries, ‘‘ Abraham, patriarch, story of,” and 
“Lot, Bible-story of.”” On the other hand, if we look for 
““nomads ” or “ pastoral people,” neither heading will be 
found. Does not the mental attitude which this implies speak 
for itself? 

Whether the example just quoted is a specimen of the 
so much per thousand method we cannot say, but another 
instance we have noticed certainly suggests a suspicion of 
this kind. 

On page 107 the writer, having spoken of the pagan 
tendencies of Julian the Apostate, continues as follows: 

He wished that all the old gods should be invoked—Saturn, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Pluto, Bacchus, Silenus, Aesculapius, 
Castor and Pollux, Rhea, Juno, Minerva, Latona, Venus, Hecate, 
the Muses, etc., etc.; but personally like the pagans of the age he 
lived in, he was more devoted to the deities of Oriental origin—to 
the Attis cult, to Mithras, and most of all to Isis and Serapis. 


Examining the index one finds that this one sentence 
has given birth to a long series of entries like the following: 

Saturn, Julian revives worship of, p. 107. 

Jupiter, Julian revives worship of, p. 107. 
and so on through the whole list, not excepting: 

Muses, the, Julian revives worship of, p. 107. 

The sentence in the text consists of sixty-six words, occupy- 
ing six lines. The entries in the index which call attention 
to this valuable piece of historical information aggregate 
more than a hundred words, and occupy more than twice as 
many lines as the passage which gives rise to them. 

Clearly there is something lacking in the intelligence of 
the indexer who perpetrated this. The practical conclusion 
seems to be that the person who makes an index should above 
all be a person who has had plenty of experience in using 
the indexes made by somebody else, or preferably by himself. 

H. T. 
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About the Holy Shroud of Turin. 


We notice that in the thirteenth volume of the Catholic 
Ercyclopaedia, Father Thurston deals with the “ Holy 
Shroud ” of Turin, and records his judgment against the 
claims put forward in its behalf. For ourselves we are con- 
tent to accept the learned writer’s conclusions ; but, like most 
other writers on the subject, he has not treated of the New 
Testament evidence, which we believe would powerfully have 
supported his contention. After carefully considering what 
is to be found in the sacred text, we have come to the con- 
clusion that it absolutely precludes the use of a shroud such 
as that at Turin. 

We may confine our remarks to the New Testament itself ; 
as a matter of fact it is the best authority for the Jewish 
manner of burial at the period,! but in any case those who 
contend for the Turin shroud will not refuse to see even in 
the Fourth Gospel a narrative of fact. 

St. John, then, when he is relating Christ’s burial, speaks 
of “cloths” in the plural (John xix. 40). This alone 
might create some difficulty, but we may come at once to 
the description of what St. Peter saw after he had run to 
the tomb (John xx. 7). This time there is mention not only 
of “the cloths,” but of “ the napkin, that had been about 
his head.” This napkin seems to us the greatest difficulty 
of all, because upon any reasonable interpretation of| the 
text it would have prevented all contact between Christ's 
head and the shroud. But, even with the napkin especially 
mentioned, the “cloths” still remain in the plural. And 
if we wish to know how we are to understand them, it is 
natural to turn to the details given about Lazarus (John 
xi. 44). It may be noticed that Christ was buried after 
the manner of the Jews (John xix. 40), and the large supply 
of myrrh and aloes employed (John xix. 39), while it again 
raises the question of the necessary personal contact with 
the body,? forbicis us to suppose that the general style of 
Christ’s burial was inferior to that of Lazarus. And as to 
Lazarus there can be no doubt; feet and hands had 
each their separate wrappings («xeipiac: ‘* winding bandes "’ 
Rheims: “ grave-clothes ” Authorised and Revised Versions: 


1 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. iii. art. Burial, where the other evidence may 


be seen, 
2 Doubtless the spices would be crumbled freely between linen and body 


cf. Swete on Mark xv. 46. 
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‘“‘ grave-bands ” R.V. margin) as well as the head. Ina 
word, there is one main shroud for the trunk, and each of 
the extremities has a distinct cloth to itself. 

It must be this main shroud that is meant in Matthew 
xxvii. 59; Mark xv. 46; Luke xxiii. 53; it would have 
been superfluous to mention the purchase or use of the minor 
accessories.1 But these texts once more present a grave diffi- 
culty against the Turin shroud. St. Matthew and St. Luke 
speak of the Body being “ wrapped’ (évervA:fev) in the 
shroud, St. Mark of its being ‘“‘ swathed” (évéiAncer ), and 
it is at the least very unnatural and forced to explain these 
words as meaning that Christ’s Body was simply lain flat 
on one part of the shroud, while the other part was brought 
back over His Head. Yet this would be the necessary ex- 
planation were the Turin shroud accepted as genuine. It 
appears much more likely that the shroud was fairly narrow, 
and was passed round and round across the body, the spices, 
as we have said, being meanwhile crumbled freely between 
linen and body. We do not stop to discuss the point that the 
Turin shroud represents the wounds as being in the wrist. 
Yet this does appear very hard to reconcile with John xx. 
25, 27. 

On account of the Passover, Christ’s Body was placed 
in a tomb that was near (John xix. 41), and the holy women 
had bought spices and apparently meant to uncover and 
anoint the Body once more (Mark xvi. 1). All this points 
to the previous embalming—if such we may cali it, though 
the Jews did not cut into the body like the Egyptians—-hav- 
ing been hurried, and so excludes any hypothesis of its having 
lain for some time on the Turin shroud before the further 
wrapping began. We have heard this suggested, but it does 
not really help, if only because of the very short time it 
would at the best allow for chemical action, and we do not 
think that any serious student of the matter would care to 
stand by it. 

C.L. 


While recognizing gratefully the value of C. L.’s conclusion 
as expounded above, the writer of the article on the Holy Shroud 
may perhaps be allowed to explain why in his judgment the exact 
bearing of the scriptural evidence could not have been clearly 


1 Edersheim (Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 618) supposes that 
the shroud was torn up into ‘‘cloths”” or swathes. This seems less likely 
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presented in such brief space as the Lucyclopedia article 
afforded. C.L. makes three notable points against the shroud, 
and it is quite probable that all three might be sustained upon 
fuller discussion, but( they are not, it seems to the writer, so 
decisive as to be secure from more or less plausible reply. 

i. C. L. considers that the napkin is “ the greatest difficulty 
of all." But may not the napkin have been used not to cover the 
face but simply to bind up the jaw? A folded napkin might 
have been placed upon the top of the head, passed under the 
chin and tied again on the top of the head, much as a lady often 
fastens her motor veil. This would leave the features and much 
of the hair exposed, and would also explain why on Vignon’s 
theory the two impressions on the shroud, front and back, would 
not have been continuous. 

ii. St. John certainly speaks of “ linen cloths " in the plural, 
‘but the word used (é@éva) may quite as well designate s/rips 
of linen. On the other hand the synoptists all speak of one 
large linen cloth (sizdon). One could well imagine that when the 
body had been laid out and covered back and front with the long 
impregnated sindon, strips of linen were used to secure the feet 
and to wrap loosely around the body, keeping the sindon in its 
place. 

iii. C,. L. speaks of the “ grave bands ” of Lazarus, but what- 
ever our interpretation of the passage, this had been a burial 
carried out fully and at leisure. On the other hand, the cham- 
pions of the Holy Shroud would contend that our Saviour’s 
burial was hurried and incomplete. The anointing and probably 
the preliminary washing of the body still remained to be done, 
for the holy women came for that purpose on the Sunday morn- 
ing. The spices were no doubt left in the sepulchre to be 
ready for the formal unction which was to take place when there 
was time to wash the body after the pasch. 

It is quite probable, be it repeated, that C. L.’s conclusions 
are fully warranted, but is the matter so clear that the main stress 
of the proof can be thrown upon the scriptural evidence? 

ae 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


‘“ Many things are possible,” wrote Newman 


Z . : 
he at the close of his admirable Zectures on the 
Unspeakable pats ; . : 

Turk Turks, delivered sixty years ago, at Liverpool, 


but well worth attention to-day as the most 
masterly exposition in literature of the genesis and character of 
that ‘infamous Power, the enemy of God and man,”’—* many 
things are possible: one thing is inconceivable—that the Turks 
should, as an existing nation, accept of modern civilization: and, 
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in default of it, that they should be able to stand their ground amid 
the encroachments of Russia, the interested and contemptuous 
patronage of Europe, and the hatred of their subject popula- 
tions.”” This prophecy has been singularly, if only partially, ful- 
filled: perhaps to-day we are to witness its complete fulfiment. 
The Turk has zo¢ accepted modern civilization, for that is Chris- 
tian in origin and spirit, whilst the Ottoman remains what his 
religion has made him+—‘ the inveterate and hateful enemy of 
the Cross.” The Turk has, therefore, by an inevitable process, 
only retarded by the same causes that allowed him originally to 
get as far as Vienna—the mutual jealousies of the Christian 
powers,—the Turk has been stripped of province after province 
till now he misgoverns only a quarter of the territory that once 
belonged to him in Europe. The Christians in his shrunken 
Empire west of the Bosphorus outnumber the Mohammedans by 
a round million (3,500,000 to 2,500,000), yet these races have 
been ‘denied full citizen rights, grievously oppressed by taxa- 
tion, ruled by the sword and overawed by periodical mas- 
sacre. When in 1909, under the influence of the Young Turk 
party, the Government allied itself with Continental Masonry, 
it lost the last shadow of right to rule. Even the traditional 
British friendliness dictated by the presence of Moslems amongst 
the subjects of the Empire and the exigencies of the European 
situation, has at last worn thin, and the sight of the unspeakable 
Turk struggling to, maintain his footing in the Europe he has 
so long blighted, awakens little sympathy. It seems very likely 
that. even if war does not drive him back into Asia, diplomacy 
will refuse him another chance of misgoverning European Christ- 


lans. 


This is a war of which the Catholic Pacificist 


International cannot but approve, for it is by much the 
Morality. smaller of two evils, it is a war against un- 


just and continuous oppression for the vindica- 
tion of elementary human rights, the rights especially of 
conscience, a war which, however mixed the motives of the 
Balkan States, may draw its chief inspiration from the ex- 
ample of a long line of Pontiffs through whose efforts Catholic 
Europe was saved from the fate which overtook the schismatic 
Greek. Nevertheless, the spectacle is a sad one, for it is another 
illustration of the fact that Christian ethics have as yet little 
effect in international dealings. By the Treaty of Berlin the 
Macedonians, whom Russia had liberated in 1877, were brought 
under Turkish rule again, the Great Powers undertaking to see 
that their grievances were redressed. But, as Lord Lytton once 
told the students of Glasgow University,! public morality and 


! Rectorial Address, Nov. 1888. 
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private are different things: the place of justice in international 
dealings may rightly be taken by “ kindly prudence,” i.e¢., by 
self-interest. On those lines at any rate the Powers proceeded, 
and because it was no one’s interest to force Turkey to reform 
her Government, reformation has never been effected and an- 
other generation of Christians has groaned and died under 
Turkish misrule. 





m Such immoral declarations as that of the diplo- 
‘Werld-politics matist Lytton, such indifference to justice as 
not yet ? . . Dias nes : _ 
Christianized. that of the Berlin signatories, are only possible 
because the public conscience is not wholly 
swayed by the principles of Christianity. It is better than it 
was: it used to tolerate judicial torture and slavery and public 
drunkenness, and the death-penalty for theft, but national and 
racial prejudice seems still to hinder its applying the decalogue 
to inter-State relations. It needs ethical instruction, but the 
pulpit alone cannot manage the task. Vast masses of the public 
are out of its reach, and so. the duty must devolve upon the 
press, so far as the press is Christian. But of the press a large 
section constantly preaches racial animosity—when, for instance, 
does the Saturday Review mention the United States without 
a sneer?—and even Christian journals have got into the way of 
speaking despairingly of peace, and of arbitration as a substitute 
for war. They do no service to Christianity by their pessimism, 
for they equivalently assert that Christ’s religion will never have 
more influence in the world than it has at present. War, as we 
have often said, with all the moyal and material ruin it entails, has 
to be resorted to only because nations as nations will not recognize 
the binding force of the moral law which their individual members 
take, theoretically at least, as the norm of right conduct and which 
gives its sanction to their authority. This is a sign that Chrisi- 
ianity, which is able to regulate the internal relations of a State, 
i.e., the conflicting interests of its citizens, is somehow power- 
less to affect its relations with other States. There are de /ac/o, 
though there ought not to be, two sorts of justice, as Lord Lytton 
said at Glasgow. 


One cause of the prevailing pessimism regard- 

pr ing the abolition of war or even the reduction 
Evolution. of armaments is a blind adherence to the so- 
called law of Evolution as applied to the 

general progress of the world. This, although upheld by many 
Christians, is in ultimate effect a denial of human freedom and of 
the working of divine Providence. It shows itself in panic fears 
of over-population, which sinners make an excuse for race suicide 
and which, with vast tracts of the globe as yet practically un- 
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occupied, is the merest bogey. Yet these fears are set forth 
as the inevitable economic causes of war. This forms the whole 
argument of a book on “ Patriotism,” published last year, which 
represents the various nations of the earth, not as children of one 
Almighty Father and under His watchful care, but as a number 
of savage beasts imprisoned on a little planet which is gradually 
becoming too small for their numbers and finding therefore their 
interest in the destruction of each other. 


Against the Socialist theory that the whole man 
belongs to the State, those who love liberty 
must constantly fight, and a hard fight it is 
likely to be in these modern times when there 
is such variety of view as to the true functions of Civil Authority. 
The reaction against the crude individualism that wrought such 
misery in the commonwealth during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is apt to carry minds to the other extreme, unless they 
know and are convinced by the sound teaching of the Church. 
And how few of our legislators are. Amongst those in actual 
power, there is no Catholic nor even one of Catholic sympathies. 
The most delicate social legislation, affecting education, trade 
conditions and the manifold ills of the body politic, has to be 
attempted by Protestants of every sect and Jews and Agnostics— 
all indifferent or hostile to the treasured wisdom of the Church 
and consequently liable to overstep on every side the liberties 
of the citizen as clearly defined in her teaching. Because of the 
initial error that society is a conventional arrangement, they can- 
not see that there are strict limits to the power of the organization 
over its constituent items, limits settled antecedently by the 
nature of things and not a matter of arrangement under an 
imaginary “ social contract.” How many, we wonder, on either 
Front Bench could give a list of the natural rights of man, rights 
which no civil legislation can justly (unless in punishment for 
crime against society) take from him? Life, limb, liberty, mar- 
riage, ownership, honour, conscience—there is hardly one of them 
which is not being threatened by doctrinaires inside Parliament 
and out, who have never known, or who have forgotten or misread, 
the doctrines of Christianity. Indeed, all alike would seem to be 
in danger from the Government’s Mental Deficiency legislation, 
in the drafting of which a soulless utilitarianism is conspicuous. 
Its inspiration may be conjectured when we find the Aritish 
Medical Journal justifying the aims and methods of the Bill by 
a definition of “ natural rights,” drawn from Professor Huxley! 
These after-Christians do not know how much of their well- 
being they owe to the principles of Christianity. By impugning 
the supernatural sanctions of morality, they are sawing off the 
branch which supports them. 


Civil Legislation 
and 
Natura! Rights. 
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At the same time, legislation, both in the in- 


Ba nal terests of the feeble-minded and of the com- 
on cn munity, is really called for, and Catholics would 


gladly support it if it were framed on Chris- 
tian lines, and treated the mentally- -afflicted as children of God 
no less than the sane. But there is another type of legislation 
periodically demanded by Protestant fanatics which aims more 
directly at the rights of conscience, and is therefore more offen- 
sive to Catholics—we mean the agitation for convent-inspection, 
which in the September Vineleenth Century, has found voice once 
more. It has been suggested that we should answer that article 
but, as the list of Catholic Truth’ Publications will show, it has 
been answered time and again, both in general and in particular. 
If only people who write about convent-life would take the 
trouble to try to understand its spirit and the motives of its 
votaries, then it might be profitable to meet their reasoned objec- 
tions. But there is no arguing with ignorance and sentiment 
allied with unreason, and the article in question abounds. in all 
three. It ignores the fact that wherever religious women are 
doing public work, such as teaching schools, managing hospitals 
and orphanages, conducting laundries and the like, they are under 
civil contrdl and inspection just as secular bodies are, but it dis- 
plays still blanker ignorance when it attempts to describe the 
spirit of religious life. Will nothing ever assure these good 
people that the vows of. religion are perfectly voluntary, that they 
are taken with the fullest consideration of their scope and effect 
and that the keeping them is purely! a matter of conscience? 
What sort of zeal for freedom is it that denies to others the liberty 
to lead the life of perfection, isolated as far as possible from 
earthly worries and distractions, and engaged in the direct praise 
and worship of God? What Catholics rightly complain of in 
this agitation is that, while the statements of a few so-called 
“escaped” nuns are accepted with open-mouthed credulity, no 
credence at all is given to the Bishops of the Church whose duty 
it is to visit and supervise the convents in their several dioceses, 
or even to the fathers and mothers of families who, knowing all 
about the life in such institutions, allow or encourage ‘heir 
daughters to enter them. Why, then, we may be asked, if they 
are so innocent, do the enclosed religious protest against the very 
idea of inspection by officials of Government? Simply because, 
being conscious of no reason for it, they resent, as all honour- 
able people would, the implication that they seek retirement and 
privacy in order to practise evil. They claim to be judged by 
facts, not by possibilities, and resent being suspected of guilt 
on a priori grounds. ‘They do not understand the mentality of 
those whose demands imply the belief that virtue cannot be 
practised for its own sake, but needs the support of public opinion. 
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Apropos of a subject treated elsewhere in this 
issue, the report of a speech by Lord Grey 
at Glasgow, on Oct. 23rd, has exceptional in- 
terest. The speaker, in urging the claims of 
proportional representation, defined his ideal of the Democratic 
State as “ one in which every elector had equal political rights 
and in which every elector could vote for the candidate whom he 
preferred without throwing away his vote.”” He then went on to 
describe other characteristics of the ideal State, which make us 
realize how very very far we are from it, but nowhere does he add 
that every elector should have equal political capacity for voting 
nor does he venture to assign any limits to the electorate. In 
one place he mentions as a thing to be desired the securing “ that 
vigilant interest in public affairs by the greatest possible number 
of citizens,” advocated by Aristotle and other philosophers. In 
another he points to the example of America as showing that 
“the greater the number of electors the less was the imterest 
taken in the public welfare, and the greater the opportunities for 
corruption.” It is hard, indeed, to see how without some fairly 
high educational test for electors, popular government can be 
saved from being ja mere matter of majority rule, with the bulk 
of the electors composed of those least fitted by intellectual at- 
tainments or interest in the country to decide the delicate ques- 
tions of Government. Lord Randolph Churchill once described 
the result, when the electorate was smaller than it is now. 


Ideal 
Democracy. 


Your foundation [he said] is a great seething and sway- 
ing mass of five million electors, who have it in their power 
if they should so please, by a mere heave of the shoulders, 
if they only act moderately unanimously, to wipe away en- 
tirely ancient institutions and put anything they like in their 
place, and to profoundly alter, and perhaps for a time al- 
together ruin, the interests of the 300 million beings who 
are committed to their charge. 


We do not think this dire result likely to happen, even though 
the Government’s Manhood Suffrage Bill passes, together with the 
enfranchisement of women. There is not much intelligence 
called for in Parliamentary elections even as it is. But to make 
the danger more remote it would certainly seem advisable to 
work for the adoption of some scheme of proportional represen- 
tation. 


It is consoling to find that some glimmerings 
of a moral sense are beginning to show in the 
ranks of the militant suffragists, using the term 
in its restricted sense. Two prominent leaders 
of that section ‘have parted from Mrs. Pankhurst as being unable 
to follow that lady in, her new militant policy, which is to consist 


Militancy, 
Morals 
and Logic. 
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“in defiance of legal enactments and in attacks upon property,” 
the only limit to the law-breaking being “ that human life shall 
be respected.” It is something that Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
have seen the’ incongruity of saying to Almighty God, as the 
‘new militancy” equivalently does-—‘* Your commandment 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ we shall for the present respect, but 
we do not hold ourselves bound by your commandment ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’”"’ St. James makes a pertinent comment on that 
frame of mind when he says (ii. 10.), ‘* Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, but offend in one point, is become guilty of all.” 
‘Oh, but we ‘militants are outlaws,” cries Mrs. Pankhurst in her 
speech on October 2 ist, at the London Pavilion, “ and at war with 
Society.”” To which the sufficient answer is that a condition of 
affairs which would justify war eo ipso justifies the taking of 
life, and therefore Mrs. Pankhurst’s moderation is quite gratu- 
itous. Moreover, if the “‘ militants’ are at war with Society, 
Society is at war with them, and consequently their property is no 


longer under the protection of the law. Which will be good 
news ‘to Bill Sykes and his fraternity. However, having put 


themselves outside the pale, not only of the civil law, but of the 
moral as well, the ‘“ militants "’ will be more easily dealt with. 
When civil action has the Christian sense of the community be- 
hind it, it is all the more speedy and effective. 


A new edition of Newman's 4fologia has re- 


wman . . . . 
He =. cently appeared with an introduction which 
an : ‘ae : ; ay 
. seeks to justify, by something like a repetition 
Kingsley. J aoe 5 I : 


of his methods, “poor honest Charles Kingsley.” 
In a review of that edition in the £ye-IVitness! Mr. Cecil Chester- 
ton attempts the same task after a somewhat better fashion. He 
maintains that Kingsley could not possibly have meant to contend 
that the exact literal truth must always be told in every circum- 
stance, a contention which flouts commonsense and universal prac- 
tice. All he meant to say was that to discuss casuistically the 
occasions when lies may be itold was in a sense to coquet with 
falsehood. ‘ This is what it [Kingsley’s attitude] comes to,” 
says Mr. Chesterton, “* Why ask when you may lie? Lie when 
you must.’ In other words Kingsley’s attitude was that of the 
average Protestant, to whom, precisely because of his lower 
spirituality and his lack of a delicate perception of the claims 
of truth on the conscience, all casuistry is abhorrent. A keener 
sense of sin would prompt a more anxious care in avoiding it. 
This whole question of telling the truth is best discussed in 
relation to our duty towards God. What we should ask is, not 
whether it is ever lawful to deceive our neighbour but whether 
concealing the truth is always an offence against God. If there 
1 September 26th. 
VOL, CXX, i 
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are circumstances in which this is not the case, then we are 
free to act as we think best. 


The death of Professor Skeat, the great philo- 


Simplified logist, recalls the fact that his love of words 
Spelling did not prevent him from being an advocate 


of phonetic spelling. He was not afraid to 
maintain, as far as our recollection goes, that the history of the 
language, in which he was such an expert, would not suffer from 
the adoption of that practice. However, even his powerful sup- 
port has not been able to advance the cause, in face of the 
great obstacles, intrinsic and extrinsic, which lie in its way. The 
latter alone would prevent progress, for one result of the adop- 
tion of phonetic spelling would be that the whole of English 
literature would have to be reprinted or else become a sealed 
book to future generations. But this difficulty is a small one 
compared to the fact that before we can have a uniform system 
of spelling we must have a uniform pronunciation. Otherwise 
to those who had not the standard pronunciation the spelling 
formed upon it would be as arbitrary as much of our spelling is 
at present and the old difficulties would recur. The great 
variety of vowel sounds given tothe same symbol is a sign 
of this. 
: ' The recent lawless politico-religious campaign 
ae — in North-East Ulster has had the useful effect 


the Establishment. of emphasizing the essential Protestantism of 


the disestablished Irish Church, and incident- 
ally, of course, that of the Establishment. The subject periodi- 
cally recurs, to the great distress of the Anglican papers, which 
are nothing if not ™ Catholic,” and yet are in full communion 
with the Low Protestant and Erastian body across the Channel. 
A brisk corresnondence is going ©n at present in the Church 
Times, which shows to what outrages some Anglicans were ready 
to shut their eyes in order to gratify their political, pre- 
judices. In its rancorous hostility to Catholicism, in its repu- 
diation of the sacerdotal system, in its subservience to the State, 
in its worldliness and unspirituality, the Irish Episcopal Church 
is the living image of the Anglican Church, as it was before the 
“ Catholic Revival ” threw a kindly veil over its native Protestant- 
ism. Hence its ready intercommunion with dissent, amounting not 
merely to the friendly greetings accorded by Anglican prelates 
to Nonconformist Congresses but to the freest communicatio in 
sacris, A Presbyterian Temperance advocate who has worked 
in Ulster records with glee in a recent account of his experiences 
that 

A very ecclesiastical miracle was wrought by the movement 

as it became quite customary to see Episcopalian, Presby- 

terian, Methodist and Congregational ministers taking part 
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in the one service. I preached in an Episcopal church 

one evening. The rector read the prayers. One Presby- 

terian minister the first Lesson and another read the second. 

A Presbyterian minister gave out the hymns, and a Presby- 

terian minister Sang a solo to the organ accompaniment. 
Why, after all, should not these good men unite? There is no 
Establishment in Ireland to keep them apart, and their creeds, 
if not alike, come at least from the one single source, the Bible, 
But the point is that in the Irish Protestant Church we see Angli- 
canism, as it were, in a state of arrested development, preserved 
in its essential features as at the early stages of its career, the 
same in parentage and in spirit as the dwindling little alien body 
that displays such affinity to Orangeism to-day. 


Having no doctrinal authority to settle their 


Anglican disputes English Churchmen have for a long 
Socialists. time past been discussing in the Church Times 


the compatibility of Socialism with Christianity 
as they understand it. It is a discussion which can reach no issue 
there, save by arbitrary editorial fiat, for none of the disputants 
can say with finality which Socialistic propositions are opposed to 
Christianity. It is specimen in little of what always must occur 
when opponents are free to abound each in his own sense: the 
samc disputes are raging in Anglicanism over every tenet of the 
Christian faith, and there is no one to decide them. The Angli- 
can communion is a collection of schools of opinion, not a teach- 
ing Church. There is, no doubt, much teaching by Churchmen, 
but it is confused and contradictory : in no case, even in the utter- 
ances of its Primates, is it “ with authority."". However it is much 
to be desired that those Anglicans who are keen about Social 
Reform would disassociate themselves in name as well as in doc- 
trine from the blasphemous atheistic propaganda of the Socialists 
proper. The evil connotation of the name is now so definitely 
established, that any connection of it with Christianity is strongly 
to be deprecated. The enrolment of Christians of whatever kind 
under the same banner as the supporters of the C/arion, the 
Socialist Standard, etc., betokens a curious perversion of humani- 
tarian zeal. 
, It is natural that the No-Popery Campaign 
Persecution in Ireland should be made the _ occasion 
speculative and 


of reviving all the silly Protestant bugbears 
actual. & ; ° 


concerning the “ intolerance” of the Church 


and her murderous attitude towards heretics, which have so often 
been exposed and refuted in these pages and elsewhere. The main 
fallacy underlying all these accusations is the transference of 
medieval political conditions and modes of thought to the twen- 
tieth century without any reference to the complete and _ per- 
manent change in the relations between Church and State that 
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followed the destruction of the Holy Roman Empire. Old en- 
actments and opinions, the arguments of ancient and medieval 
canonists referring to a state of affairs and habits of thought 
which the world and the Church in her human side have long 
grown out of, the speculations which a certain school of modern 
canonists, out of touch with modern ideas, have based upon 
these ancient views and which are controverted and denied 
even as speculative theories by other canonists—these few pas- 
sages are dug up and presented as proofs that the Church is 
only waiting her opportunity to rekindle the fires of Smithfield. 
In vain do high authorities, like Cardinal Manning, proclaim 
that in these days to persecute for religious opinion would be 
‘a crime and a heresy:” Bellarmine, forsooth, thought other- 
wise, at a time when the sects of Protestantism with less excuse 
were persecuting Catholics with greater fury. And meanwhile 
in Belfast under the egis of an English political party, a fierce 
Protestant persecution is raging against Catholicism to-day! No 
wonder fair-minded Nonconformists, like Mr. Harold Begbie, 
and Anglicans like ‘“ Lancastrian’”’ and others in the Church 
Times are filled ~with disgust at such a union of ferocity and 
hypocrisy. 

At the same time we /rather demur to an argument used by 
one of the kindly writers in the Church Times, to the effect 
that because Pius IX. consented to speak of English non-Catho- 
lics as acatholici rather than as #eretici, therefore he regarded 
non-communion with the Roman See on doctrinal points as not 
heretical! Pope Pius merely wished to confine the term to 
those who were formally heretical, é.e., who knew the truth and 
yet rejected it, a state of mind and will, thank God, not common 
amongst our separated brethren. But that non-communion with 
Rome on grounds of doctrine is not oAjective/y heretical no Catho- 
lic, much less a Pope, could possibly maintain. 


Reviews. 
eile 
1.—THE SACRED SHRINE.’ 
THERE is much that will be attractive to Catholic readers 
in the theory of art elaborated by Professor Yrj6 Hirn in the 
volume before us. If we were not more than a little dis- 
trustful of all theorizing upon the subject, we should be in- 
clined to commend, in terms which many might deem exag- 
1 Oct. 25th, p. §20. 


? A Study of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. By Yrjé Hirn, 
London: Macmillan. Pp. xiv. 574. Price, 14s. 1912. 
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gerated, the healthy reaction which this book represents 
against the grosser and more materialistic conceptions now 
generally in favour. Professor Hirn’s thesis is too fantastic 
for us to be able honestly to say that we agree with it. We 
may fully admit that Mass and the Blessed Eucharist consti- 
tute the very heart of Catholic worship, and also that from this 
worship Christian art throughout the ages has drawn its 
primary inspiration, but, none the less, it would be easy to 
press this aspect of the case beyond just measure. Even in 
the period of the Catacombs, art enjoyed a vigorous life. 
But the innumerable Good Shepherd frescoes and the subjects 
delineated upon the early stone sarcophagi had nothing that 
we can see to do with the relic idea which our Professor so 
strongly emphasizes. Again the Carolingian ivory carvings 
of the Crucifixion, with all their accessories so rich in religious 
symbolism of every kind, seem to us to stand quite outside 
the train of ideas developed in the volume before us. If our 
Professor contented himself with saying that the Catholic 
faith has always clearly perceived that spiritual conceptions, 
if they are to be brought home to the mass of the people, 
must be in some degree materialized, we should agree with 
him without any reserves. This principle alone, and the com- 
parative failure of the Reformers to appreciate its truth, seems 
to us abundantly to account for the fact which is here at- 
tested by Professor Hirn that Protestantism, on the whole, has 
blighted art, while Catholicism has stimulated it. The mis- 
take of the book before us seems to lie in its insistence upon 
one particular, even if a very important, phase of the material- 
izing process to the exclusion of all others. To say the truth, 
the whole of the second part of the volume which deals with 
our Blessed Lady, and which endeavours to show that Catho- 
lic devotion to her flows from the relic idea and is based 
upon the fact that she, by her motherhood, became the taber- 
nacle or shrine of the All Holy One, impresses us chiefly 
as a flour de force of rather perverse ingenuity. 

All the same, there is very much in this volume for which 
we feel profoundly grateful. Professor Hirn, writing from 
a frankly agnostic standpoint, will be listened to respectfully 
even when he enunciates conclusions which in any Catholic 
writer would be accounted platitudes. As we all saw in 
The Miracle at Olympia last winter, a somewhat distorted 
presentment of Catholic truth will often do a great deal 
more than merely conciliate prejudice. Once it gets a 
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fair hearing it is capable of rousing enthusiasm simply 
from its own intrinsic beauty. Moreover, Professor Hirn 
has really spent an astonishing amount of diligence in 
working out the history of the developments of Eucharistic 
devotion, and the growth of what the typical Protestant pre- 
fers to call *‘ Mariolatry.”’ His investigations are presented 
in an interesting way, even if they are not always quite ac- 
curate, and we are doing the writer, we are sure, no more than 
justice in believing that he has always wished, when treating 
of matters which to a Catholic are in the highest degree 
sacred, to discuss them reverently and with a due regard for 





the sensibilities of believers. 

None the less, we must confess to reading with consider- 
able astonishment a remark made in a Catholic contemporary 
by a reviewer of the work now before us. “ In this book,” he 
says, “‘ of over 500 pages, there is hardly a phrase or even a 
word that would jar on the feelings or hurt the faith of the 
average devout Catholic.”! No doubt appreciations of this 
kind are very relative, but we must confess that our impres- 
sions are less favourable. For example, pp. 174-182 are 
devoted to a vigorous and detailed argument against the virgin 
birth, which, it seems to us, the average devout Catholic would 
find, to say the least, disquieting. Again, while we may 
gladly acquit the author of all intentional irreverence, such a 
passage as the following, in our view, distinctly “ jars ’’ upon 
the devout sense: 

If the laity had had its way, le bon Dieu would, without doubt, 
have been perpetually exposed in the church without any cover- 
ing. The priests, however, would not permit the impression of 
the Holy of holies to be weakened by a too frequent repetition. 
Therefore in everyday life the God, i.e., the consecrated wafer, 
was enclosed in a tabernacle (p. 148). 


To say the truth, possibly on account of the translator's 
imperfect knowledge of English or of Catholic phraseology,? 
we have found such jars quite needlessly, frequent. We do 
not like to see pyxes described, even with the best intentions, 


1 This review appeared in the Universe, and it may be noted that it does not 
stand alone. For example we read of the same work in Catholic Book Notes , 
‘the author, as we gather from the preface and certain terms (sic) of expression, 
is not himself a Catholic.” The implication that but for these “terms of 
expression '"’ Professor Hirn might easily be mistaken for a Catholic will seem 
somewhat startling to anyone who has read the book a little carefully. 

2 We do not know whether the book which appeared two years ago in 
Swedish has been turned into English by the author himself or by some friend. 
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as “ host-preservers ” (p. 154), or as “small holy hiders ” 
(p. 153), &c., neither do we like the insistence upon the more 
material aspects of conceplio per aurem (pp. 297, &c.), which 
is always rather suggestive of the Protestant Alliance. Also, 
our author’s researches into devotional history often depend, 
as his references show, upon authorities which cannot be con- 
sidered quite trustworthy, and his knowledge of the growth 
of the cultus of the Blessed Sacrament might have been use- 
fully supplemented in many important particulars — for 
example by the information contained in several articles 
which have appeared in past years in our own pages. We 
might refer him, for instance, to a paper on “‘ The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Holy Grail” in THE MONTH for Decem- 
ber, 1907. Professor Hirn, so far as we can see, does not 
mention the Holy Grail, though it is much to his purpose. 
The book is well, and, so far as we have observed, accurately 
printed, but many non-English expressions have been suffered 
to remain. 


2.—_THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK:' 


Mgr. Ward has now happily concluded his great “ History 
of the English Catholics during the first Thirty Years of the 
Nineteenth Century.” St. Edmund’s College has placed all 
English-speaking Catholics under a debt which they, by yet 
further study of their own history (now so singularly facili- 
tated) will be eager to repay. THE MONTH has already 
stated that it is its wish that no too brief review of these 
volumes should interfere with that more thorough considera- 
tion which they deserve and must receive. We shall there- 
fore allude merely to the main contents of this last book. 
It carries us from the revival of the English College at Rome, 
of which we read already in Wiseman’s Zi/e and writings, 
to Emancipation itself, which is treated of in the three con- 
cluding chapters. Two chapters are written, with much 
lucidity and with a fairness and courtesy most grateful to all 
who feel acutely the horror of jealousies and strifes between 
Catholics, and particularly among the clergy, upon the posi- 
tion of the Jesuits in England; two in connection with Mr. 
Plunkett’s Bill in connection with the Oath of Supremacy ; 
and two more contain accounts of the last days and death of 

1 The Eve of Catholic Emancipation: Vol. III. 1820—1829. By the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Bernard Ward. London; Longmans. Pp. viii. 390. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1912. 
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Milner and Poynter, protagonists in the earlier volumes. The 
“Catholic Association,” founded by Daniel O’Connell in 
1823, and the “* New Catholic Association ’ are dealt with 
in chapters xl. and xliii. Chapter xlvi. tells of the Clare elec- 
tion, which returned O’Connell to Parliament. There are 
fifteen very interesting pictures, all, save two, portraits. It 
is curious to observe how a book like this, which brings the 
events it narrates. so much closer to us, should yet have the 
effect of making us realize what a chasm separates us, in 
almost everything, from the preoccupations of the early nine- 
teenth century. 


3-—APOLLONIUS OF TYANA:! 

Professor J. S. Phillimore, Professor of Latin in the 
Glasgow University, has given us in this book far more than 
a mere translation. Not that the translation is anything else 
but charming. Really we had no idea that Philostratus, who 
had always read to us as the most frigidly witty of drawing- 
room philosophers, could be so lively and “* modern.”” Even 
Damis, in part the Boswell of Apollonius, gains here a new 
interest, we had almost said piguancy. His sententiousness ; 
his little jokes; his stupidities; his vigilant adoration of 
the master whose odi/er dicta he must chronicle, have almost 
the charm of pathos. Apollonius himself—or, we had better 
say, the idea Philostratus formed of him—is of course a direct 
challenge to study, and to Christian study in particular. 
Bibliographical Note,” pp. cxxvii., 


sé 


Professor Phillimore’s 
cxxviil., shows there has been plenty of this, or at least of 


un-Christian, or even of anti-Christian study. It is in this 
connection that the chapters of the extremely valuable /x/ro- 
Wuction must be read. The first deals ‘wholly with the 


amount of historical knowledge we can consider ourselves 
to have concerning Apollonius, that “ reality *° whom we dis- 
cern througn the “ aretalogy,” the glorificatory “ romance,” 
of his biograp'her (whose identity is discussed in c. ii., and 
whose character and times form the subject of c. iv.). Apollo- 
nius before, and after, Philostratus’s Zz/e, is considered in 
cc. iii. and v. Finally the age of the Tyanean is very 
minutely argued in c. vi. But im all this it is Professor 
Phillimore’s method which is of supreme importance: its ap- 

1 Philostratus in honour of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated by 
J. S. Phillimore. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. cxxviii, 141, 296. 
Price, 7s. net. 1912. 
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plication to the character of this particular biography is but a 
brilliant instance of its value. Here, by no apriorisms, but 
by genuine weighing of evidence and its sane interpretation, 
by legitimate reconstruction, and by a trustworthy historical 
“sense,” the truth about the miracles, and prophecies, and 
propaganda, and ethic and “ religion ’ of the Mage is made 
accessible to the reader. It is an infinitely delicate thing 
to judge of a writer's intention and spirit when he does not 
explicitly state them (and can he ever, fully?), especially 
when he lives in the “‘ owlet lights’ of a Philostratus. But 
it is necessary, if we would get behind his work, to find 
out what that truth was which perhaps, he did not even 
mean to tell. 

Need we say that Professor Phillimore’s style preserves 
here its well-known vivacity, subtlety, and restraint? This 
excellence, rare in works intended, perhaps, primarily for the 
specialist, will make this book the more welcome on the 
shelves of ordinary Catholic libraries, school or parochial. 
For though it is in no vicious sense controversial, yet it will 
serve as an invaluable armoury for those who have so often 
heard the Tyanean quoted as against the Nazarene, and have 
not guessed what answer they might make. 


4—BETWEEN TWO THIEVES:.' 

It has rightly been said that the appearance of the two 
novels by this author—7'he Dop Doctor and Between Two 
Thieves—has been an event, not of a season, or a decade, 
but of a generation. Doubtless the qualities by which they 
instantly arrested attention appeared the more startling when 
it was understood that the author was a woman: but then we 
have had “ Lucas Malet’ and Mrs. Elizabeth Robins— both 
writers of works astonishingly virile, fearless, and relentless 
in their appraisement of men and things—and both, by a 
strange fortune, Catholics. In other ways, however, we are, 
in these books, reminded of the authoress of Sir Richard 
Calmady. There is a similar elaboration, not of topic only, 
but of style; the detail is too generous, and too soigné, at 
times, for so large a canvas. Indeed, in this latest book, 
the subject is treated in the heroic manner, and takes the hero 
from boyhood to the grave. Both these authoresses, further, 


will interpolate, without disguise, their comment on the situ- 
1 By Richard Dehan. London: Heinemann. Pp. 718. Pr'ce, 6s. 1912 
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ation, or its parallels; they generalize ; they almost moralize. 
Are these faults? We do not say so; but they are perilous 
perfections, at the best. Both, again, are pitiless in their 
study of the facts of human life; what is it, we keep asking 
ourselves, that has prevented these writers from that sour- 
ness, or bitterness, or contemptuousness which seems to lie 
so near them, which would have spoilt their work and 
cheapened it, yet which has never done so? We think we 
know the answer. Again, in 7'ke Jlagnetic North there was 
a keen sense of personal experience in its accumulation of 
almost technical fact, which Lucas Malet does not seem to 
have acquired. Yet Richard Dehan, in this, seems to sur- 
pass even Mrs. Robins, for not only was the South African war 
detailed by her with astounding accuracy and vital truth, but 
here we have the whole England and France of that early 
Victorian and Napoleonic era,—yes, and even the Crimean 
period itself—painted with as sure and minute a touch as ever. 
Here personal experience was clearly lacking. What literary 
imagination, then, as well as “ erudition,”’ does this not argue? 
Experience, we said, was lacking . . . yet the long dedication 
to a noble-hearted friend, reveals poignantly that the very 
sharpest experiences of all have not, in fact, been lacking for 
the formation of the writer’s thought and judgment. And these 
fundamental experiences are, no doubt, good guides for ad- 
venturers into times and spaces other than their own. This 
fact is responsible, we make no doubt, for that terrible truth- 
fulness of utterance which characterizes Richard Dehan, and 
is consequent upon her wide-eyed vision. What to the vulgar- 
minded may seem brutal, and to the dainty and mediocre, an 
outrage, is really due to this pitiless truth of outlook and of 
diction. It is to be seen in Stevenson’s superb poem which 
begins, Lord, if this be enough—but we quote no further. 
We wil! not linger over the historical characters who figure, 
thinly (if at all) disguised, in the book. “ Ada Merling’s ”’ 
nuns come in, at last, for their due meed of praise; and, in- 
cidentally, we are once more struck by the fact that modern 
novelists have been thrilled to the soul by the dramatic passion 
of the Commendatio Animae. Englishmen and Frenchmen 
have travelled far since the days of the Lady with the Lamp; 
of ‘‘ Dunoisse,”’ the founder of the ‘‘ Crimson Cross,” the roué 
with ‘* Carmel in the blood”; of Henriette, whom, with the 
author, we may have loved against our will—for after all, 
it was Christ she chose. . . . They have travelled far, into 
a fairer country; yet who knows if it be nearer heaven? 











Short Notices. 


IN a Relation d'un Péleringe a la Mecque en 1910-1911, by H. Kazen 
Zadeh (Leroux : Paris), reprinted from the Revue du Monde Musulman, we 
find very complete statistical information concerning the great pilgrimage, 
its organization, its route, its ceremonies and devotees. ‘The latter sections 
will interest all, the former only those who are closely acquainted with the 
East and with the methods of arriving at Mecca. We need not insist on 
the special qualitications of the author-——-Djeddah, where he was a consular 
official, is the most important town, commercially and economically, of 
the Hedjaz—nor even on the religious, historical, or even financial aspects 
of the pilgrimage, which brings some five-and-a-half million francs yearly 
into the neighbourhood Its possibilities of enormous importance are 
simply thrust upon us, however, directly we reflect on the part played in 
history by pilgrimage-towns—Delphi, Jerusalem, Rome; on the Pan 
Islamic movement, indefinitely envenomed by the position of M orocco, 
Egypt, and Tunis, by the news from Tripoli, the loss of prestige suffered at 
Constantinople, the conviction that England is in league with Russia’s 
action in Persia, the clever support given by much Hindu influence to its 
Indian (especially its Afghan) aspect. The fusion, at Mecca, of the most 
disparate elements, their subsequent dispersal over an ever widening area, 
ensures the spreading of new ideals and heated ambitions which Christianity 
cannot neglect. Her enemies in Paris are far from neglecting them. 

Of all the flowers of sanctity that adorn God’s garden few have led so 
extraordinary a life as the holy maiden known as St. Lydia or St. Lydwine 
That life, which lasted from 1380 to 1433, was written by Thomas A Kempis, 
her contemporary, or rather recast by him from a previous one, and has 
now been translated from the Latin, with an introduction, by Dom Vincent 
Scully, C.R.L., under the title St. Lydwine of Schiedam (Burns and Oates : 
3s. net). It is not in any sense a critical life, and the imperfect medical 
knowledge of the time precluded any accurate diagnosis of the various 
maladies that afflicted the Saint, but there is enough authentic evidence to 
show that the living martyrdom which she endured during her bed-ridden 
existence of thirty-three years was wholly miraculous in quality and duration. 
It is no wonder that she is widely invoked as the patron of invalids and 
incurables. 

By the publication of the tenth volume, the Cambridge University Press 
has completed its critical edition of The Works of Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher (Cambridge : 4s. 6d. net), which has been in progress since 
1905 under the editorship of Mr. A. Kk. Waller, who took on the work when 
Mr. Arnold Glover died in that year. The text is that of the Second Folio, 
with the original spelling and punctuation. We regret that a supplementary 
volume of Index, Notes, and Glossary, which was part of the original plan, 
has apparently been abandoned, for this edition appeals primarily and very 
strongly to the student, whether of English literature or English manners. 
The more one reads of these plays, the more astonished one becomes that 
they were produced and acted and apparently appreciated at the same time 
as those of Shakespeare. 

The already extensive list of literary remains which the friends of Louis 
Veuillot have given to the world, is increased by the publication of Lettres 
de Louis Veuillot 4 Mile. de Grammont (1863—1876), (Lethielleux : 3.50 fr.) 
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edited with an introduction by M. J. Calvet. They give a quite attractive 





yicture of a man too often judged solely by his rude, if effective, polemics, 
J r 4 4 





for they are full of tenderness, playfulness, and kindliness, the record of 





a warm and trustful intimacy. It appears that the recipient herself prepared 





them for publication. 





Messrs. Sands and Co. have acquired from the original publishers, and 
issued in a “third impression,” Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s valuable contribution 
to history known as The Tragedy of Fotheringay (Sands: 3s. 6d. net). 


No change or addition has been made, nor indeed was any to be expected, 







for the narrative is founded mainly on the journal of the Queen’s physician, 





the authenticity of which is not disputed. We wish the volume a con- 





tinued vogue, whilst regretting, as we did seventeen years ago, the lack 
of an Index. 

We recommended not long ago several little volumes from the pen of 
M. Abbé Rouzic, Chaplain of the famous “ Rue des Postes,” which aimed 
at guiding souls into the ways of practical piety. A larger volume by the 
same author, La Journée Sanctifiée (Lethielleux: 3.50 fr.), which has 
reached a third edition, is addressed more particularly to young men, and 
describes in much detail, with many apposite quotations and examples, how 
easily and sweetly the yoke may be borne even from youth, and how the 
spirit of Faith may be made to permeate even a life full of secular 
occupations. 

The lectures on the art of preaching which Mgr. Keppler of Rottenburg 
lately delivered before a Congr?s de Prédication, have been translated from 
the German by the Abbé Douadicg. ‘They are well worth reading by those 
who are entrusted with the ministry of the Word, for they treat the well- 
worn theme with great freshness and take full account of modern 
requirements. 

The great edition of the works of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
which is being published by Mr. Thomas Baker under the very capable 
editorship of Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., has been lately enriched, 
by the publication of The Living Flame of Love (Baker : 6s. 6d. net), and 
other minor writings of St. John. This volume is introduced by Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Essay on the saint which was written for the first English 
edition in 1864, and by one of Father Zimmerman’s scholarly Prefaces. 
What St. John here describes as a result is necessarily obscure to those 
not of his level—eafertus potest credere—but the process leaves one in no 


doubt. For it is the common doctrine of all mysticism—one must leave self 
to find God, one must lose one’s soul to save it. After these glowing pages, 
St. John’s few letters-—too few indeed—show him to bea kindred spirit of 
St. Teresa on the practical side as well, engaged in giving kindly counsel 
and dealing with building plans and the like. 

Two new volumes of the “Angelus series” (Washbourne: Is. 3d.), 
call for notice—On Holy Communion, from the French of Mgr. de Ségur 
a little treatise which, in its insistence on the frequent reception of the 


slessed Sacrament as a medicine and antidote, has closely anticipated the 
teaching of Pope Pius X.; and Jesus and the Soul, by Minnie Mortimer, 
devotional colloquies of the style occasionally exemplified in the /zztation. 
The second volume of Father Arthur Cozzi’s Disputationis Theologiz 
Moralis (Marictti : 3.50 fr.), has lately been issued. They are lectures, as we 
have said, delivered in Argentina by an Italian professor,and are characterized 


by their great fulness and their careful discrimination between the copious 


opinions quoted, combining as it were the functions of a co//eclio casuum 
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and an ordinary text-book. From the same publisher comes another similar 
volume conceived on the opposite plan, viz., Promptuarium Theologiz 
Moralis Universe (Marietti: 5.00 fr.), a carefully arranged synopsis of the 
whole course of moral calculated to be very useful to those “‘ repeating” the 
subject or preparing for an examination. It lacks, however,a full /adex Rerum. 

The Commentaria in Evangelia S. Matthzi et S. Joannis ( Marietti, 2 vols. 
6.00 fr.), form a very cheap yet well-printed edition of one of the most useful 
of St. Thomas’ works, which is not as familiar to preachers as it deserves. 
A second volume (there are to be five) of Provost Gilberto Dianda’s com- 
mentary on Il Catechismo Maggiore di Sua Santita Pio X. (Marietti : 
3.50 fr:), deals very fully with Prayer and the last five Articles of the Creed. 

The words of the Westminster Hymnal have been issued separately by 
Messrs. Washbourne at the small price of 2d. (in wrapper : other bindings» 
limp cloth, 4d., cloth gilt, 6a, leather, Is. It contains eight more hymns 
than did Zhe Hymn Book issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates three years 
ago, apparently the only additional ones authorised. | The same publishers 
send a penny waistcoat-pocket edition of the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception in Latin and English. 

We have received several issues of a new Catholic Quarterly which is 
noteworthy not only for the quality of its contents, which breathe a spirit of 
apostolic zeal, but also from the fact of its connection with the lately-revived 
Dridgettine Fathers now domiciled at Earlsfield, near Wimbledon. The 
July issue contains an elaborate scheme for the establishment of a Bridget- 
tine centre at Earl$field which, vast though it is, has no terrors for the faith 
that moves mountains. It will be remembered that the Bridgettines, founded 
in the fourteenth century, and once the possessors of the famous Syon 
Abbey, near Isleworth, are still represented by a Community of nuns at 
Chudleigh in Devon.'| We wish Our Saviour’s Messenger all success. 

Just as he has explained the Catechism in a series of imaginary dialogues 
called Le Pain des Petits,so in the same bright and effective fashion in 
Le Pain Evangelique (Téqui: three vols. 6.00 fr.), the Abbé E. Duplessy 
expounds the Sunday Gospels. Judging from the second and third volumes, 
Du Carime a la St. Pierre and De la St. Pierre d l’ Avent, this method, 
simple and artless. though it be, will be useful both to those who have to 
preach, and to those who have to hear the Gospel, for it makes the meaning 
of the Sacred Text very clear. 

Some years ago a prolonged correspondence took place in an English 
daily paper under the caption of Vo We Believe? a summary of which was 
afterwards published in book form. Something of the same sort has occurred 
in that enterprizing French journal Ze (ror, which, indeed, is accustomed 
every year to start a similar hare during the dead season. The referendum 
in 1911 was L’Ignorance Religieuse au Vingtiéme Siécle: Faits, Causes, 
Consequences, Remédes, and the result, edited by the Abbé Terrasse, has 
been published in a neat volume for 1.5ofr. It is an illuminating collection 
for those who would understand the conditions of affairs in France : the 
constant political disturbances and religious persecutions have so hindered 
the work of the Church and the Christian school, that large masses of the 
population are only half-instructed, if so much, in their Faith. The disease 
is ably diagnosed by over sixty careful observers, and there is a wonderful 
unanimity in the remedies proposed, chief amongst which are confraternities 
and retreats. 

The majority of our readers would naturally consider the study of the 

1 See A Dissolved Monastery, Tuk Montn, April, 1908, 
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influence of the Spanish classics upon the great French writers as being 
rather remote in interest, but if any one wishes to pursue that byeway of 
literary research he will find in Les Modéles Castillans de nos grande 
Ecrivains Francais (Duvivier: 3.00 fr.)—the work of a learned French 
Professor, M. Abbé G. Bernard—a good and trustworthy guide. 

In his Sainte Chantal (Lecoffre: 2.00 fr.) the latest addition to the 
collection, Zes Saints, the Abbé Bremond restores some of the natural 
attractiveness of his subject which her earlier biographers, in deference to 
mistaken ideals of the art of hagiography, had carefully obscured, and he 
speaks warmly against that unfortunate practice. His own is beyond 
reproach: he has gone to the originals and he takes the evidence as he 
finds it: consequently his “ Life” is something of a revelation and deserves 
to be carefully studied. He shows us the spiritual child of St. Francis ina 
new light, more genuine and yet more amiable than before, without 
detracting in any way from her heroic virtue. This volume is a notable 
addition to the series. 

Rightly judging that the spirit of the Gospel is formulated in the Sermon 
on the Mount, M. le Abbé Stanislas Gambier has set himself to produce an 
annotated literal translation thereof in his Le Discours de Jésus sur la Mon- 
tagne (Lethielleux : 3.00 fr.), preceded by a long Introduction intended to 
place the discourse in its proper setting. The distinction, sanctioned by 
Christian tradition, between the local and the permanent, as well as between 
the optional and the obligatory, has due weight given to it, and the application 
of those Divine lessons to the solution of present evils is excellently pointed 
out. The Abbé, however, does not seem adequately to recognize that the 
“Sermon” is not a full and connected utterance of our Saviour, but rather a 
summary of the heads of His doctrine; hence it is not to the purpose to 
expatiate on the beauty of its style, the balance of periods, in a word, its 
literary form. If it has such graces, they are rather accidental survival 
than the effects of design. 

In Positivisme et Catholicisme (Bloud : 3.50 fr.) Pére L. Laberthonniére 
engages in a very domestic controversy, the details of which must necessarily 
be obscure to those who do not follow in the French reviews the various 
clashings of thought which are one sign of the immense activity of the faith 
in the French Church. But the main lines are easily grasped after what we 
have seen in the case of Ze Szl/on. Apparently a certain number of 
Catholics wish to join forces with the Action Francaise, which is not a 
Catholic body, in order to establish the Church as a sort of substitute for the 
State, forgetting the declaration—“ My Kingdom is not of this world.” 
M. Laberthonnitre subjects this Positivist theory, which regards this world 
alone, to an acute analysis and shows clearly how antagonistic it is to the 
spirit of the Gospel. He recalls with much effect the proposal originally 
made by Comte to the Jesuit authorities for a union of forces in order to 
establish the Positivist State, which proposal was a sign how completely the 
Father of Positivism, like his modern disciples, had mistaken the ideal of 
the Christian Church. 

A small book of verse, entitled The Blue Communion (Kegan Paul : 
2s. 6d. net), by Mr. R. A. Eric Shepherd has lately attracted an amount 
of favourable comment unusual in the case of a new and young writer. We 
are the more pleased to welcome it ourselves, because the writer is clearly 
a Catholic, and, we guess, a convert. Mr. Shepherd hasan extraordinarily 
sensitive ear for the music of words; and it is pleasant to perceive that 
peculiarly sweet and fragrant spirit, brother and sister love, borne by so 
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Swinburnian a vehicle. We are sure that the double dedication, to sisters 
and to mother, is among quite the most charming of the shorter poems, and 
they are the best. Yet it would be impossible to improve upon 7he Golden 
Paradox, and The Whitest Sin is worthy of Father Tabb. _ It will be seen 
how Mr. Shepherd tends to colour-words. We are glad of it : but we implore 
him, in that next book of his which we are eager for, to keep the firmest 
hold on any tendency of which he may feel conscious, towards the too facile 
soliciting of our sensations—by the brilliant epithet to start with, and by 
a playing on emotions (such as grief and love), which, in one affected by 
the maladie du siécle, woul mean emotionalism. From this he is so far 
happily and sanely free. 

A capital book for the Christmas season now so close upon us, is 
Mr. R. R. Terry’s Old Rhymes with New Tunes (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net), 
which is lavishly illustrated by Mr. Gabriel Pippet. The music is what we 
should expect from Mr. Terry, a vivid interpretation of the classic words, 
full of quaint turns, yet simple and melodious. From a certain talented 
nursery pianist comes the following appreciation— 

In Cock-a-doodle-do one can hear the crowing of the cock, which sounds very good on 
the piano. In Georgie Porgie it is lovely to hear the running away of Georgie on the 
notes. The tune begins and ends in Baty Bunting with the sound of the hunters’ horns; 
and it is so sweet how just at the end Baby Bunting in a squeak asks where his father has 
goneto. Pat-a-Cakeis a catchy little tune. In A Song of Sixpence there is a surprise 
chord, just as the pie is being opened, that exactly shows what is being done. 

Mr. Pippet in this volume has achieved his crowning success, so far, as 
an illustrator. The drawings are all clever and full of fun, all of them telling 
their story apart from the words and music. In richness of detail and 
boldness of outline some of them rival the best work of Beardsley, notably 
that of Miss Muffet and her fearsome companion, and there is not a little 
of A. P. Frost in their humour. Very happy is the suggestion that Humpty 
Dumpty’s downfall was due to the fumes of a strong cigar which he is vain- 
gloriously smoking. The smaller drawings interspersed amid the music 
depict the progress of the story with great skill. The pictures representing 
vigorous action are to our mind the most successful, that, for instance, of 
the hunting-scene in Baby Bunting and the ride uphill—a very striking 
effect of perspective—in apple Grey. 
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